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CLEVELAND PUBLIC 

business inf. bur. 

corporation f,le 


The year in brief 

1975 

1974 

Financial 

Revenues 

$22,356,682,000 

$20,491,049,000 

Net income 

$ 809,877,000 

$ 1,047,446,000 

Per Share (based on average shares outstanding) 

$ 7.95 

$10.28 

Cash dividends 

$ 346,329,000 

$ 325,946,000 

Per share 

$ 3.40 

$ 3.20 

Shareholders* equity (end of year) 

$ 6,840,997,000 

$ 6,436,366,000 

Per Share (based on shares outstanding at end of year) 

$67.16 

$63.19 

Capital and exploration outlays 

$ 1,449,036,000 

$ 1,639,426,000 

Total assets (end of year) 

$15,050,287,000 

$14,074,290,000 

Operating* (barrels daily, except natural gas) 

Gross production of crude oil and natural gas liquids 

(including quantities received under long-term and special arrangements) 

2,240,000 

2,462,000 

Gross natural gas production (thousands of cubic feet daily) 

3,311,000 

3,581,000 

Refinery runs for Mobil 

2,060,000 

2,144,000 

Petroleum product sales 

2,211,000 

2,227,000 


•Operating statistics include the corporation’s interest in the operations of companies owned 50% or less. 


An important part of the domestic and foreign operations covered by this report is carried on by operating divisions, subsidiaries, and affiliates conducting their respective businesses under 
the direction and control of their own managements. Except as otherwise indicated by the context, this report uses such terms as 'Mobil Oil,' 'Mobil,' 'corporation,' 'company,' 'we,' and 'our,' 
sometimes for the parent corporation and all such divisions, subsidiaries, and affiliates collectively, and sometimes for one or more of them, except that such terms do not include Marcor Inc. 

Additional data are contained in a separate report, Financial and Operating Statistics 1975, and in the Annual Report on Form 10-K filed with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. For copies, write the Secretary, Room 545, Mobil Oil Corporation, 150 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


























Net Income 


(In millions) 

Petroleum 
operations 
United States 

1975 

$171 

1974 

$ 292 

% 

Increase 

(Decrease) 

(42)% 

Petroleum 

operations 

Foreign 

510 

654 

(22)% 

Chemical 

operations 

89 

106 

(16)% 

Marcor 

41 

7 

- 

Other 

(D 

(12) 


Total 

$810 

$1,047 

(23)% 


To Our Shareholders 

In 1975, Mobil’s earnings were 
$810 million, or $7.95 a share, 
a 22.7% decline from 1974 earn¬ 
ings of $1,047 million, or $10.28 
a share. Mobil’s dividend pay¬ 
ments for the year were $3.40 a 
share, compared with $3.20 a 
share paid in 1974. This was the 
15th consecutive year that Mobil 
increased its annual dividend 
payments. 

The earnings decline of 1975 
represents the first break in 16 
years in Mobil’s pattern of year-to- 
year increases in earnings. Re¬ 
sults for 1974, however, were 
inflated by inventory profits from 
our foreign operations. These in¬ 
ventory profits, which had to be 
reinvested in replacement stocks 
at higher costs, were $325 million 
in 1974 but only $75 million in 
1975. 

Excluding the effect of inven¬ 


tory profits, our foreign petroleum 
earnings improved significantly 
in 1975, although economic con¬ 
ditions abroad were generally 
depressed. In a year when heavy 
fuel oil was vulnerable to reduced 
demand and vigorous competition 
around the world, Mobil’s strong 
position in gasoline and pre¬ 
eminent role in lubricants pro¬ 
vided considerable stability to our 
earnings. 

Net income from our U.S. pe¬ 
troleum operations in 1975 de¬ 
clined 42% from the previous 
year. An important reason for the 
decrease was a special write¬ 
down that we took on offshore 
tracts in the Eastern Gulf of 
Mexico acquired in the federal 
lease sale of December, 1973. 

The write-down, which we con¬ 
sidered appropriate because of 
disappointing drilling results, in¬ 
cluding those on the Destin anti¬ 
cline, had a negative after-tax 


effect of $81 million. Our U.S. 
earnings were also affected un¬ 
favorably by the Tax Reduction 
Act of 1975, which eliminated 
percentage depletion on crude oil. 

Although 1975 was a year in 
which we continued to experi¬ 
ence difficulty in earning a rea¬ 
sonable profit on our petroleum 
refining/marketing complex in the 
United States, this factor was off¬ 
set in part by the benefit of our first 
full year of earnings from Marcor 
and continued strong earnings 
from our diversified chemical 
operations. Thus, while we are 
heavily committed to the oil busi¬ 
ness, our moves into Marcor 
and chemicals have already 
contributed to a diversity of 
earnings during a time when 
we are awaiting improvement in 
our U.S. petroleum operations. 

In our foreign exploration and 
producing operations, 1975 was a 
year of change. The historic rela- 
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tionships in some of the member 
countries of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) moved toward a new basis 
which minimizes our equity posi¬ 
tion but establishes a new struc¬ 
ture for us to continue to render 
service and acquire oil. New pro¬ 
grams to expand and diversify our 
sources of supply were initiated. 

In 1975, Statoil, the Norwegian 
Government oil company, agreed 
that a field discovered offshore 
Norway by Mobil was a commer¬ 
cial discovery; we took the first 
major commitments to develop 
our earlier discovery in Indonesia; 
we commenced operations in 
Trinidad and Tobago and were 
awarded a concession in Green¬ 
land. Unfortunately, 1975 also 
saw the loss of our promising 
concessions in Viet Nam. 

□ As we look ahead in 1976, the 
petroleum industry faces consid¬ 
erable problems in its relations 


with the U.S. Government, such 
as continuation of price and allo¬ 
cation controls and talk of divesti¬ 
ture. It is ironic that some elected 
officials should favor breaking 
up oil companies at a time when 
our country needs, more than 
ever, a strong energy system. But 
we are beginning to see signs that 
the public is growing impatient 
with those who play politics with 
energy. We believe that calmer 
heads will eventually prevail 
and punitive actions by the 
government diminish. 

Our 1975 capital and explora¬ 
tion outlays of $1.4 billion were 
made in the expectation that our 
own government as well as gov¬ 
ernments abroad will allow us 
attractive growth in the coming 
years and that market conditions 
will improve from present de¬ 
pressed levels. 

We spent nearly half of our 
worldwide outlays during 1975 on 


exploration and producing. This 
maintained the momentum we 
achieved in 1974, when we re¬ 
sponded to the Arab embargo by 
sharply increasing our exploration 
and producing outlays over the 
1973 level. The main thrust of our 
capital investment program since 
the embargo has been to increase 
and diversify our worldwide sup¬ 
ply of crude oil, natural gas, and 
other energy resources. 

The largest segment of our in¬ 
vestment effort in 1975 went 
toward development of several 
significant oil and gas fields pre¬ 
viously discovered by Mobil 
around the world. 

Here in the United States, where 
we have spent more since 1970 
than any other company on fed¬ 
eral lease bonuses, our offshore 
discovery record, apart from the 
Eastern Gulf of Mexico, has been 
very satisfactory. We look forward 
to the opportunity to acquire addi¬ 


tional offshore acreage when 
attractive areas are made avail¬ 
able in lease sales by the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior. Meanwhile, we 
are going ahead with exploration 
on the acreage previously ac¬ 
quired and we are continuing to 
make substantial investments to 
develop production of the oil and 
gas we have already discovered. 

Overseas, development work is 
going forward in the Arun Field in 
Indonesia and two North Sea oil 
areas, Beryl Field in the United 
Kingdom and Statfjord Field in 
Norway. 

The current reduced level of 
demand abroad as well as in the 
U.S. has lessened the need for ex¬ 
pansion in refining and marketing, 
and our worldwide investments in 
those functions in 1975 were sig¬ 
nificantly below the level of the 
two previous years. We continue 
to make investments for product 
upgrading, cost reduction, energy 
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saving, and pollution control. 

□ In Saudi Arabia, where there is 
extraordinary potential for in¬ 
creasing crude oil production, 
Mobil has played a leading role in 
discussions with the government 
on future arrangements with 
Aramco. The objective of these 
negotiations, which are not yet 
completed, is to acquire long-term 
access to substantial supplies of 
crude oil and products for world¬ 
wide markets. 

In addition, Mobil reached an 
agreement with the three other 
U.S. owners of Aramco to increase 
its share in the company from 
10% to 15% over a five-year pe¬ 
riod. Separate from its Aramco 
interest, Mobil has a series of proj¬ 
ects in various stages of discus¬ 
sion with the Saudi Arabian state 
oil company, Petromin. These 
are discussed in some detail on 
page 17. 

Our relationship with Saudi 


Arabia gives Mobil a strong posi¬ 
tion in the country with the largest 
producing capacity i.i OPEC. At 
the same time, we continue to 
give the highest priority to seek¬ 
ing and developing economic 
reserves of crude oil, natural gas, 
and other energy resources in 
other areas. To help attain this 
objective, we reorganized our 
exploration and producing activi¬ 
ties in 1975 into a worldwide 
operating division. This new or¬ 
ganization enables us to respond 
more effectively to the size and 
complexity of exploration and 
producing needs and to obtain 
maximum effectiveness in de¬ 
ployment of resources—both 
capital and people. 

□ At this year’s Annual Meeting, 
shareholders will be asked to 
approve a plan under which a 
newly formed Delaware holding 
company, called Mobil Corpora¬ 
tion, would become the owner and 


holder of the outstanding stock of 
Mobil Oil Corporation. The basic 
purpose of creating such a holding 
company is to provide the frame¬ 
work for a more logical and flexi¬ 
ble organizational structure. Un¬ 
der the plan, existing stock of 
Mobil Oil Corporation would 
become stock in the new holding 
company, and no exchange of 
shares by Mobil’s present share¬ 
holders would be required. We 
believe the creation of Mobil Cor¬ 
poration would be in the best 
interests of Mobil shareholders. 


March 1,1976 



Rawleigh Warner, Jr. 
Chairman 


cut 


W. P. Tavoulareas 
President 
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America: the third century 

As those who have seen previous 
Mobil Annual Reports will recog¬ 
nize, the illustrations in this one 
depart strikingly from the conven¬ 
tional. There is not a refinery, 
not a tanker, not a seismic crew 
to be found. 

The departure seems appropri¬ 
ate in this bicentennial year, 
which Mobil is helping celebrate 
with the very special art repro¬ 
duced in these pages. We think a 
200th birthday calls for something 
far removed from the ordinary. 

Few readers will find the art 
here ordinary. The works, com¬ 
missioned by Mobil, were done by 
13 of America’s most gifted 
artists, who were given absolute 
freedom to interpret the country's 
future as they saw it. Although 
the whole body of work carries the 
theme, America: The Third 
Century, some of the pieces seem 


to be looking back into the 
nation's past. Others clearly are 
forward-looking. The important 
thing, it seems to us, is that all the 
images are strong and vital— 
and interesting. 

The 13 works, selected as the 
official American Bicentennial 
posters and carrying the 
bicentennial seal, were produced 
first as original limited editions, 
signed and numbered by the 
artists for collectors’ portfolios. 
They then were printed in a larger 
edition for sale in leading 
galleries across the country. 
Finally, they became the culminat¬ 
ing selections in an exhibition of 
American posters now touring the 
United States. Called Images 
of an Era, the exhibition was 
organized by the Smithsonian 
Institution and made possible by 
Mobil. Images of an Era will be 
seen in several major American 
cities through 1976, and then will 


go abroad, to a dozen or so of 
the largest cities in Europe. 

It is interesting that the popu¬ 
larity of these pieces is evenly 
divided among them. While some 
favor the nostalgic Velox Ward 
farm scene, other tastes prefer the 
non-literal approach in James 
Brooks’ Concord. We think the 
collection holds something for 
every American. 

Perhaps you will find a favorite 
as you go through the report. 

Both the portfolios of original 
prints and the posters are avail¬ 
able through Pace Editions, Inc., 
32 East 57th Street, New York, 
New York 10022. □ 
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The search for more energy 

Three examples illustrate dramat¬ 
ically Mobil’s efforts to find and 
develop new sources of energy in 
the U.S. and to diversify and 
increase supplies abroad: 

□ Standing in the U.K. sector of 
the North Sea, 98 miles from the 
nearest land, is Beryl A, the first 
of a new generation of drilling and 
production platforms designed 
for the deeper waters of the 
world. The enormous concrete 
structure, costing about $350 mil¬ 
lion, rises from the sea floor 
higher than a 50-story skyscraper. 
Yet, from drawing board to instal¬ 
lation last summer took under 
three years. 

□ In the U.S. Gulf of Mexico, 
Mobil participated in three federal 
lease sales during the year, 
acquiring interests in 15 new 
tracts. This brought to 117 the 
number of offshore leases 


acquired at 13 sales since Decem¬ 
ber, 1970—at a cost of more than 
$1 billion. By year-end 1975,83 of 
these tracts already had been 
tested. Of these, 49 are judged to 
have productive potential and 17 
require additional evaluation. 
Twenty-three platforms have 
been installed, 10 of which are 
already on production. 

□ In Indonesia, sites are being 
made ready for producing facili¬ 
ties in the Mobil-discovered Arun 
gas field, the largest in Southeast 
Asia. The target: to begin produc¬ 
tion of condensate (light crude 
oil) in late 1977, prior to the 
scheduled completion of a plant 
to liquefy gas for export to Japan, 
and possibly the U.S. 

Mobil has spent more than 
$2 billion to find and develop oil 
and gas in the United States in 
the last five years, and nearly half 
of Mobil’s worldwide outlays for 
exploration and production in 


1975 were made in the U.S. 

In the Gulf of Mexico in 1975, 
five new field discoveries were 
announced on tracts in which 
Mobil purchased interests only 
the year before. Four were off 
Louisiana—in the Vermilion area 
six miles offshore, in the Eugene 
Island and West Cameron areas 
55 miles out, and in the West 
Cameron area 125 miles off the 
coast. The fifth was in the High 
Island area 85 miles from 
Galveston, Tex. 

The drilling in 1975 and earlier 
on tracts in which Mobil acquired 
an interest in December, 1973, in 
the Eastern Gulf of Mexico, has 
been disappointing. These tracts 
include the Destin anticline. In 
recognition of these disappoint¬ 
ing exploration results, Mobil 
took an appropriate write-down of 
these properties in 1975 in 
excess of normal amortization. 

Two fields in which Mobil holds 
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interests went on production in 
the Gulf in 1975. The most signifi¬ 
cant was the Main Pass Block 140 
oil and gas field, which began 
producing in March, 1975,30 
months after the lease was ob¬ 
tained . It is located just east of the 
mouth of the Mississippi River. 

The second new field was a gas 
field in the West Cameron area. 

In all, 11 drilling and production 
platforms were installed on 
Mobil-interest tracts in 1975, and 
78 development wells were drilled. 

At a federal lease sale in 
December, 1975, Mobil acquired 
an interest in four tracts offshore 
California. 

On the North Slope of Alaska, 
Mobil participated in a wildcat 
well which found oil in the Gwydyr 
Bay area. Additional appraisal 
drilling will be required to deter¬ 
mine the size of the discovery and 
its commercial significance. 

Mobil is operator and holds a 
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50% interest in the acreage. 

In other areas of the U.S., 
exploratory and development 
drilling continued. In south- 
central Michigan, seven wildcat 
wells and 21 development wells 
added to Mobil’s oil and gas 
reserves. 

Abroad, the most active drilling 
area was the North Sea, where 
Mobil made significant strides in 
both United Kingdom and 
Norwegian waters. 

In U.K. waters during 1975, a 
wildcat discovered oil in Block 
211/27 on acreage west of the 
Hutton Field, which was dis¬ 
covered in 1973. Mobil holds a 
20% interest in Block 211 /27. 
Also, drilling found additional re¬ 
serves further to the north in the 
Beryl block. Mobil is operator and 
holds a 50% interest in the 
Beryl block. 

Beryl A, the world’s first con¬ 
crete deepwater oil drilling and 


production platform, can store up 
to 900,000 barrels of oil in its 
concrete cells. Start-up of pro¬ 
duction from the Beryl Field has 
been delayed because of an 
accident in December in which 
the Single Point Mooring (SPM) 
facility, located a mile away from 
the platform, separated from its 
seabed base. However, all pre¬ 
liminary work in readying the 
platform for production opera¬ 
tions is continuing. This prepara¬ 
tion will have been completed by 
the time repairs to the SPM are 
made. It is anticipated that the 
SPM will be reinstalled by mid¬ 
year 1976. When operating, the 
SPM will be able to load tankers at 
rates of up to 40,000 barrels an 
hour. Production from Beryl A is 
expected to build up gradually 
over the next three years to about 
100,000 barrels of oil a day. 

On the Norwegian side of the 
North Sea, appraisal drilling dur¬ 


ing 1975 defined the Statfjord 
Field as the biggest discovered to 
date in the North Sea, and one of 
the largest offshore fields in the 
world. More than 85% of the 
Statfjord reserves lie on the Nor¬ 
wegian side, where Mobil is oper¬ 
ator and holds a 15% interest, the 
largest of any private company. 
Statoil, the Norwegian Govern¬ 
ment oil company, holds 50%. 

Construction work on a con¬ 
crete production platform for the 
Statfjord Field is already under 
way. This platform is similar to 
Beryl A but designed for a water 
depth of 500 feet. It is scheduled 
for tow-out and positioning in 
mid-1976, with production tar¬ 
geted for early 1978. 

Other highlights of international 
exploration and producing 
activity: 

Austria—Of eight wildcat wells 
drilled, three discovered gas and 
one found oil. Mobil holds a 
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50% interest in the acreage. 

Canada—Mobil participated in 
four wildcat wells in the Mackenzie 
Delta, one of which was a gas 
discovery. Mobil's interest is 25%. 
Appraisal drilling on earlier 
Mobil-interest gas discoveries 
continued in 1975. Production 
could begin in the early 1980s, 
depending on the timing of 
proposed pipeline construction. 

Egypt—A dry hole was drilled 
on acreage offshore the Nile 
Delta. Seismic work is continuing 
in the Gulf of Suez. The Sudr and 
Asl oilfields in the Sinai Desert, 
owned 50% each by Mobil and 
the General Petroleum Company 
(an Egyptian Government com¬ 
pany), were returned to Egyptian 
control in November, 1975, ac¬ 
cording to terms of the Sinai 
accord. The fields produce about 
3,000 barrels of oil a day. 

Greenland—In 1975, the Gov¬ 
ernment of Denmark granted 
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Mobil and three other companies 
an offshore concession to explore 
a block off the southwestern coast 
of Greenland. Mobil holds a 25% 
interest. 

Iran—In the offshore conces¬ 
sion in the Gulf of Hormoz, in 
which Mobil holds a 25% interest, 
one well was drilled and resulted 
in a condensate and gas discov¬ 
ery in early 1976. Further evalua¬ 
tion is required. 

Libya—Seismic operations 
were conducted on 6.8 million 
acres awarded in 1974, both on 
and offshore. On other Libyan 
acreage, one wildcat was com¬ 
pleted as a gas well and two as 
oil wells. 

The Netherlands—A successful 
gas appraisal well was completed 
north of Ameland Island off the 
coast on a block in which Mobil 
holds a 20% interest. 

Nigeria—A development drilling 
program in two of the company’s 


offshore fields continued during 
the year. As part of a program to 
improve hydrocarbon recovery 
efficiency and gas conservation, 
the company plans to reinject 
natural gas into two of its fields. 

Trinidad and Tobago—Seismic 
operations were conducted on 
acreage offshore Trinidad and 
Tobago in which Mobil holds a 
50% interest, acquired in 1975. 

Venezuela—As with all foreign 
oil companies, Mobil’s conces¬ 
sions and facilities were national¬ 
ized, effective January 1, 1976. 
Mobil is receiving compensation 
equal to the net asset value for 
Venezuelan tax purposes. The 
company is negotiating a service 
agreement covering technical 
assistance for exploration, pro¬ 
ducing, and refining, and a prod¬ 
uct off-take agreement. 

Viet Nam—As a result of the 
change in government in 1975, 
Mobil capped a wildcat offshore 


oil discovery made during the year 
and terminated operations. The 
concession contracts are not rec¬ 
ognized by the new government. 

West Germany—Mobil acquired 
an interest in two blocks in the 
German North Sea during 1975, 
and participated in an industry 
effort, partially sponsored by the 
government, to drill a deep strati¬ 
graphic test well onshore. 

In other mineral activities, Mobil 
is preparing feasibility studies 
for bringing one of the company’s 
coal properties in Wyoming into 
production. The company holds 
in excess of 2 V 2 billion tons of 
coal reserves in the U.S., mostly 
in the West. 

Small-scale production test 
operations were started late in the 
year in Texas to determine the 
technical and economic feasibil¬ 
ity of recovering uranium by 
leaching the ore in situ, thus 
avoiding mining operations. In 
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leaching, chemicals are injected 
into the formation to dissolve the 
uranium, which is then pumped to 
the surface through a production 
well. 

Mobil's worldwide gross pro¬ 
duction of crude oil and natural 
gas liquids, including liftings 
under long-term and special 
arrangements, decreased by 9.0% 
to an average of 2,240,000 
barrels a day. Worldwide gross 
natural gas production decreased 
7.5% to 3.3 billion cubic feet daily. 

At year end, Mobil’s net proved 
reserves of crude oil and natural 
gas liquids in the U.S., including 
the North Slope of Alaska, were 
estimated at 1,000 million barrels, 
compared to 1,200 million barrels 
at year-end 1974. Estimated net 
proved reserves of natural gas at 
year end were 7,600 billion cubic 
feet, compared to 8,200 billion 
cubic feet at year-end 1974. 

In Canada, net proved reserves 
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of crude oil and natural gas 
liquids at year-end 1975 were 
estimated at 300 million barrels, 
compared to 400 million barrels 
at year-end 1974. Net proved 
reserves of natural gas were 
estimated at 1,800 billion cubic 
feet, compared to 2,000 billion 
cubic feet at the end of 1974. 

Bringing energy to the 
consumer 

The first shipment of crude oil for 
Mobil’s new 160,000-barrel-a-day 
refinery in Wilhelmshaven, West 
Germany, was delivered in 
September, 1975, and initial 
processing began in December. 

Wilhelmshaven represents the 
latest in refinery technology 
and operating efficiency. Located 
on a sandy landfill on the North 
Sea and dominated by two 650- 
foot-high stacks, the plant is 
served by the only port area in 


West Germany that can accom¬ 
modate fully loaded Very Large 
Crude Carriers (VLCCs). 

An expansion program at the 
50% Mobil-owned Chiba, Japan, 
refinery also was completed in 
1975, increasing the capacity of 
that plant from 97,000 barrels a 
day to 143,000 barrels daily. With 
the completion of these projects, 
Mobil's worldwide refinery capac¬ 
ity should be adequate to satisfy 
anticipated demand for the next 
several years. As a result, the 
thrust of new investment pro¬ 
grams will be directed toward 
improving the efficiency, flexibil¬ 
ity, and product yield of existing 
facilities, with special emphasis 
on energy conservation. 

By the end of 1975, approxi¬ 
mately $6 million had been 
invested for energy conservation 
projects at Mobil’s overseas 
refineries, resulting in the equiva¬ 
lent savings of roughly 214 


million barrels of crude oil. 

Although Mobil has no major 
refinery construction underway 
in the U.S., modification 
programs continued at several 
locations in 1975. 

Facilities are now being con¬ 
structed at Mobil’s refinery at 
Ferndale, Wash., to permit pro¬ 
cessing of some crude oil from 
the North Slope of Alaska. These 
facilities will include a new sulfur- 
recovery plant and tankage, and 
will allow increased deliveries by 
tankers to offset declines in pipe¬ 
line shipments of low-sulfur 
Canadian crude. Construction of 
some of these projects will be de¬ 
layed pending resolution of a 
state policy on tanker traffic in 
Puget Sound. 

Tankers from Valdez, the Trans 
Alaska Pipeline System terminus 
on the south coast of Alaska, are 
expected to deliver crude to 
Ferndale, as well as the Torrance 
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refinery near Los Angeles. The 
huge $7-billion pipeline is now 
scheduled to begin operations in 
mid-1977, initially transporting 
600,000 barrels of oil a day. The 
line's capacity will increase to 
1.2 million barrels daily by the 
end of that year. Mobil holds a 5% 
interest in the system. 

Mobil’s U.S. refining position 
will also be affected by the Ca¬ 
nadian Government’s decision 
in 1975 to further reduce crude oil 
exports to the United States. The 
Canadian Government plans to 
reduce 1976 exports to the U.S. to 
an average of 460,000 barrels a 
day from 1975 levels of about 
700,000 barrels daily. By increas¬ 
ing other crude imports, as well 
as delivery of North Slope crude, 
Mobil expects to be able to 
maintain adequate supplies of 
crude to its refineries. 

Modifications of a different kind 
are improving water pollution 
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control and safety and fire pro¬ 
tection at various U.S. refineries. 
Nearly $60 million has been com¬ 
mitted in the last three years to 
upgrade water pollution control 
facilities. As a major part of the 
program, advanced waste-water 
treatment processes are being 
installed in three plants. 

We are continuing intensive 
energy conservation efforts at all 
plants and already have achieved 
the goal we set in 1973 of 15% 
savings at U.S. refineries. 

In another area of manufactur¬ 
ing, the company’s capacity to 
supply quality lubricating oil base 
stocks was being expanded in 
late 1975 as two new lube refin¬ 
eries in Australia and Spain began 
moving toward full operation. 

Mobil's 3,000-barrel-a-day 
plant at Adelaide, Australia, will 
supply markets in Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Far East. A sim¬ 
ilar sized plant in Algeciras, 


Spain, owned 50% by Mobil, will 
serve the growing Spanish market 
and areas in Africa and along 
the Mediterranean. Both facilities 
are scheduled to be in operation 
by the end of March, 1976. Facili¬ 
ties to increase lube manu¬ 
facturing capacity are also under 
construction at Mobil’s Graven- 
chon, France, refinery. 

Although the recession and the 
impact of OPEC price increases 
caused Mobil’s refinery runs to 
decline slightly in 1975, the rate 
of decline was appreciably below 
the 9.3% drop from 1973 to 
1974. In 1975, Mobil’s worldwide 
refinery crude runs averaged 
2,060,000 barrels a day, down 
3.9% from 1974. In the United 
States, they averaged 752,000 bar¬ 
rels a day, down 8.6%. Abroad, 
runs in wholly owned and partly 
owned refineries or under pro¬ 
cessing agreements amounted 
to 1,308,000 barrels daily, 


or 1.0% less than in 1974. 

The company’s worldwide 
petroleum product sales also 
dropped in 1975, averaging 
2,211,000 barrels a day, down 
0.7% from 1974. Again, the rate 
of decline was considerably lower 
than the 9.1 % decrease experi¬ 
enced in 1974. Sales outside the 
U.S. increased slightly in 1975, 
but lower demand in the U.S. 
more than offset gains overseas. 
In the U.S., sales were 822,000 
barrels a day, a decrease of 7.1 % 
from 1974. Abroad, sales 
amounted to 1,389,000 barrels 
daily, a 3.5% increase. 

Last fall, Mobil began U.S. 
market tests of “Mobil 1, Synthe¬ 
sized Engine Lubricant” for pas¬ 
senger cars. The new product 
improves gasoline mileage up to 
5%, reduces oil consumption 
up to 25% in engines in good 
mechanical condition, and out¬ 
performs premium motor oil dur- 
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ing all seasons of the year. Since 
detailed analysis of the tests has 
shown favorable results, the 
product will be marketed nation¬ 
ally and should be available at 
Mobil stations throughout the 
country by April, 1976. 

The lubricant was developed 
by Mobil Research and Develop¬ 
ment Corporation. 

Another new product for fuel 
economy, an additive, was intro¬ 
duced by marine marketers. The 
additive reduces fuel consump¬ 
tion on oil-fired, turbine-powered 
vessels by 2% to 4%. 

During 1975, Mobil marketers 
around the world continued rigid 
cost-control programs. The pro¬ 
grams take several forms: a con¬ 
tinuing review of marginal outlets 
to eliminate unprofitable units, 
increased use of computers, con¬ 
solidation of support services 
and facilities, and intensive train¬ 
ing of first-line supervisors in 
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more efficient management of 
resources. 

The results have been encour¬ 
aging. In the U.S. alone, total cost 
reductions are estimated at more 
than $9 million. 

Major transportation develop¬ 
ments in the U.S. continued 
during 1975, as programs begun 
the year before were carried 
forward. 

The start-up in November of 
the Texoma Pipe Line, in which 
Mobil holds a 10.1 % interest, will 
aid delivery of additional domestic 
and imported crudes to Mobil’s 
Joliet, III., and Augusta, Kan., 
refineries. Texoma extends from 
the Gulf Coast to existing distri¬ 
bution facilities at Cushing, Okla. 

From Cushing, the Osage Pipe 
Line, a 20-inch line now under 
construction, will carry the crude 
to the Augusta plant. Mobil has 
acquired a 20% interest in Osage. 

Along with the rest of the 
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industry, Mobil’s marine trans¬ 
portation operations have felt the 
effects of vessel over-capacity 
and the steep rise in fuel costs, 
although the company moved 
early to insulate itself against 
these factors. Even before the 
1973-74 embargo, Mobil forecast 
surplus tonnage, and had greatly 
restricted its building and long¬ 
term chartering programs. The 
company added two newly con¬ 
structed VLCCs to its fleet in 1975, 
and has only two more on order. 
No commitments have been made 
for ultralarge crude carriers. 

Two special tankers will carry 
crude oil from the Beryl A plat¬ 
form in the North Sea to markets. 
One, the 80,000-ton Mobil Valiant, 
was converted and renamed the 
Mateo Avon; the 90,000-ton 
Mateo Thames is newly con¬ 
structed. Both vessels will be on 
stand-by until the Beryl field goes 
on production. 


New ventures in Saudi Arabia 

Total oil production in the Free 
World, excluding Saudi Arabia, 
increased nearly 50% in the last 
10 years. Production in Saudi 
Arabia tripled during the same 
period and could double again by 
the mid-1980s. Saudi Arabia has 
made clear it needs and welcomes 
foreign business partners to help 
develop its natural resources. 

Against this background, Mobil 
entered into several new ventures 
in Saudi Arabia in 1975. In April, 
Mobil announced it would pur¬ 
chase additional shares of stock 
in the Arabian American Oil 
Company (Aramco), increasing 
the company’s holdings from the 
10% stock interest held at the 
end of 1974 to 15% by May, 1979, 
at the rate of 1 % a year. Mobil’s 
increasing ownership in Aramco 
reflects the view that Saudi Arabia 
will be an increasingly important 


source of crude for many years 
to come, will have a good busi¬ 
ness climate, and that Mobil will 
have access to a continuing 
supply of crude oil. Negotiations 
are continuing concerning the 
Saudi Arabian Government’s level 
of ownership in Aramco’s produc¬ 
ing operations and the share of 
production and financial incen¬ 
tives to be made available to the 
owner companies. 

In August, the Saudi Arabian 
Government authorized in princi¬ 
ple the construction and opera¬ 
tion of a refinery and petrochemi¬ 
cal complex to be built at Yenbu, 
on the Red Sea coast 200 miles 
north of Jeddah. Both facilities are 
to be equally owned by Mobil 
and the Saudi Arabian Govern¬ 
ment, and negotiations are under 
way to complete the agreements. 

The refinery will have an initial 
operating capacity of 250,000 
barrels a day. The petrochemical 
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complex, on a site adjacent to the 
refinery, will include a one-billion- 
pound-a-year ethylene plant. 
Target date to place these facili¬ 
ties on stream is the early 1980s. 

Petromin, Saudi Arabia’s Gen¬ 
eral Petroleum and Mineral 
Organization, was also authorized 
to negotiate an agreement with 
Mobil to manage construction of 
a Petromin-owned crude oil 
pipeline from the major oilfields 
in eastern Saudi Arabia to an 
export terminal at Yenbu, 800 
miles to the west. This pipeline 
will also supply crude to the 
Yenbu refinery. The 48-inch 
pipeline construction project is 
expected to begin in 1976, with 
completion by 1980. 

Other major developments in 
Saudi Arabia: 

□ Petromin Lubricating Oil Re¬ 
fining Company began construc¬ 
tion of a $100-million lube refinery 
in Jeddah. It will produce 1.1 


million barrels a year of high- 
quality lubricating oil base stocks. 
Start-up is planned for 1978. 

Mobil will hold a 30% interest in 
the refinery. 

□ Discussions began with the 
Petromin Lubricating Oil Com¬ 
pany (Petrolube) to expand an 
existing lube oil blending plant 

in Jeddah from 75,000 to 500,000 
barrels a year and to construct 
a new 500,000-barrel-a-year 
blending plant in Riyadh. Mobil 
holds a 29% interest in Petrolube. 

□ The Saudi Maritime Company 
Ltd. (Samarco) at the end of 1975 
owned one ship and held charters 
from Mobil for three others. These 
four vessels have a total capacity 
of 853,000 deadweight tons; the 
largest is the 277,000-ton Al 
Haramain. Mobil holds a 30% 
share of Samarco. 

□ Arabian Petroleum Supply 
Company (APSCO), a joint ven¬ 
ture marketing company, is 


expanding its services to keep 
pace with the increasing indus¬ 
trial activity in Saudi Arabia. Mobil 
owns 49% of APSCO. 

Energy for the future 

Research scientists at Mobil are 
concentrating on four ways to 
meet future energy needs: 

□ Improve technology for 
locating new oil and gas fields; 

□ Increase production of 
petroleum from present fields; 

□ Conserve energy supplies; 

□ Develop alternate energy 
sources. 

Mobil's advanced seismic 
recording system went into com¬ 
mercial use during the year, 
helping to locate new oil and gas 
fields in the western United States. 
The new system permits the 
mapping of formations from which 
previous systems could obtain 
little or no data. In one area, data 
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were obtained from a formation 
a mile deeper than conventional 
seismic systems could reach. 
Since these unmapped areas are 
largely undrilled, the new tech¬ 
nology opens new areas to 
exploration. 

In Texas, Oklahoma, and Illi¬ 
nois, Mobil is testing new ways to 
produce more oil from older 
fields. Chemicals are injected to 
“wash out" oil left behind by 
traditional primary and secondary 
producing methods. Although 
production has increased in sev¬ 
eral tests, the costs are high. 

A Mobil process for fracturing 
natural gas wells was tested in 
West Germany in 1975, with 
excellent results. Water and sand 
are forced down the well under 
pressure to fracture “tight” rock 
formations and increase the flow 
of gas to the well. The method 
has made healthy producers out 
of some 150 wells in the U.S. that 
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otherwise would have produced 
little or no gas. In Colorado, 
however, test fractures in much 
tighter formations have so far 
failed to yield gas in commercial 
amounts. Huge volumes of gas 
are trapped in these formations, 
and Mobil plans more testing 
during 1976. 

Good progress was made in 
developing more new lubricants 
that reduce friction, thus reducing 
the amount of energy needed to 
operate engine power-train sys¬ 
tems and industrial machinery. 

A new cracking catalyst for 
making gasoline promises to be 
the most important development 
of its kind since the early 1960s. 
With this catalyst, refiners can 
make more gasoline per barrel of 
crude oil, and also reduce emis¬ 
sions from cracking units. 
Through licensing agreements, 
the new Mobil catalyst is rapidly 
being introduced into refineries 


of many companies throughout 
the world. 

Under a cost-sharing contract 
with the government's Energy 
Research and Development Ad¬ 
ministration, considerable pro¬ 
gress has been made on Mobil’s 
unique catalytic process for con¬ 
verting coal-derived methanol 
into high-octane gasoline. This 
work will continue during 1976. 

Mobil also is examining pro¬ 
cesses for converting liquids from 
coal into turbine and other fuels. 
This work is progressing under a 
cost-sharing contract with the 
Electric Power Research Institute. 

Mobil has joined with nine other 
companies in the design of an in- 
place, underground method for 
recovering oil from shale. This 
approach would greatly reduce 
the need for surface facilities, 
and could avoid some environ¬ 
mental problems. The design 
phase of this project should be 


completed in early 1976. 

Mobil also is a member of 
Paraho, an industry group that is 
testing an improved method for 
recovering shale oil by mining 
and surface retorting. This pro¬ 
gram will be completed in 1976. 

Mobil Tyco Solar Energy Cor¬ 
poration, in which Mobil owns an 
80% interest, is developing 
technology for making inexpen¬ 
sive single-crystal silicon ribbon 
for solar cells. Though costs are 
still high, the Mobil Tyco tech¬ 
nology shows promise of reducing 
them considerably below the cost 
of single-crystal silicon made by 
conventional methods. Solar cells 
convert sunlight directly into 
electricity. 

Japan Solar Energy Co., Ltd., 
was formed in 1975 to conduct 
a parallel development effort for 
eventual manufacture in Japan, 
under license from Mobil Tyco. 
Mobil and Tyco Laboratories, 
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Inc., each have a 7.5% interest in 
the firm, with the remaining 85% 
held by Japanese companies. 

Chemical—Products for 
industry and consumers 

Mobil Chemical Company, which 
operates four major divisions— 
petrochemicals, plastics, chemi¬ 
cal coatings, and phosphorus- 
replaced one plant and com¬ 
pleted expansion on another in 

1975. Construction on two other 
new plants also progressed 
during the year. 

In petrochemicals, completion 
of the Beaumont, Tex., ethylene 
plant expansion in 1975 will 
enable Mobil Chemical to take 
advantage of expected higher 
ethylene demand in the U.S. in 

1976. The plant’s ethylene ca¬ 
pacity was doubled to 900 million 
pounds a year. 

Construction work on a new 
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low-density polyethylene plant 
in Beaumont was delayed during 
1975 by a major construction 
strike in the area. Work is now 
progressing satisfactorily. When 
completed in late 1977, the new 
plant will supply a portion of Mobil 
Chemical’s growing requirements 
for polyethylene resin used in the 
manufacture of plastic products. 

In accordance with a prior con¬ 
tractual agreement, sale of the 
Beaumont nitrogen plant to Swift 
Agricultural Chemicals Corp. was 
effected December 31,1975. 

In plastics, sales of Hefty® 
polyethylene bags continue to 
grow. The products meet a wide 
variety of consumer needs, from 
food storage to the collection of 
fallen leaves. 

Bicor,® Mobil Chemical’s poly¬ 
propylene packaging material, 
has gained on cellophane in 
product packaging because of its 
superior physical characteristics 


and lower price. Bicor® is ex¬ 
pected to continue its penetration 
of the market. Manufacturing 
facilities are now being expanded 
at two plants. 

Sales of polystyrene foam 
products continued to grow. The 
line includes egg cartons, meat 
trays, and institutional dinnerware, 
and was expanded to include 
containers for the growing fast- 
food industry. A new manufactur¬ 
ing plant in Temple, Tex., is 
scheduled to go on stream by 
mid-1976. 

In chemical coatings, profits 
increased over the satisfactory 
levels of 1974 in the face of severe 
production cutbacks by industrial 
customers who purchase these 
products. Operations began at a 
new plant in High Point, N.C., 
where Mobil is a major supplier of 
coatings to the furniture industry. 

The manufacture of chemical 
specialties was expanded sig¬ 


nificantly, particularly in the lines 
of fuel and lubricant additives. 

Late in the year, a major new gas¬ 
oline additive developed by 
Mobil Research and Development 
Corporation went into commer¬ 
cial production. The additive helps 
keep auto engines clean and 
protects against rust and car¬ 
buretor icing. 

An important new family of syn¬ 
thetic catalysts developed by 
Mobil research is being manufac¬ 
tured by Mobil Chemical, pro¬ 
viding high yields and lower 
energy use in a variety of refining 
and petrochemical processes. 

One version has given excellent 
performance in the production 
of paraxylene, the raw material for 
polyester and fibers; another 
produces benzene and xylenes 
from toluene; and a third pro¬ 
duces high-quality gasoline com¬ 
ponents. Use of these proprietary 
processes is expected to grow 
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worldwide through licensing 
agreements being negotiated with 
other companies. 

In the phosphorus division, 
Mobil’s mining facilities in central 
Florida remained attractive. While 
there was some slackening, world 
demand and prices continued 
high for phosphate rock used in 
the manufacture of fertilizer. 
Although volumes were down for 
Mobil Chemical’s phosphorus- 
based industrial chemicals, earn¬ 
ings gained as a result of im¬ 
proved margins. In the fall, plans 
were announced to build new 
facilities in Charleston, S.C., to 
manufacture trimethyl phosphite, 
used in the manufacture of flame 
retardants and pesticides. 

Mobil’s Modown® herbicide, 
developed to increase yields of 
soybeans and other basic crops, 
completed a successful introduc¬ 
tory year. Mocap" nematocide, 
a crop chemical that controls 
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destructive nematodes and many 
soil insects, registered record 
sales volume last year. Both 
products have federal Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency 
approvals and leave no harmful 
residues either in crops or in 
the soil. 


Marcor—The first full year 

Mobil's equity in the earnings of 
Marcor Inc. for the 12 months 
ended October 31,1975, is 
reflected in Mobil’s net income. 
Mobil has a 54% voting interest 
in this Chicago-based company. 
Marcor's earnings are derived 
principally from two major sub¬ 
sidiaries: Montgomery Ward, a 
general merchandise retailer, and 
Container Corporation of America, 
a major producer of paperboard 
packaging. 

Montgomery Ward, one of the 


nation’s largest retail-catalog 
merchandisers, was operating 
433 retail stores and nine catalog 
houses at the end of 1975 and is 
continuing to expand. The 
company opened 12 full-line 
stores in 1975 and announced 
plans to open 12 to 15 large 
retail stores a year over the next 
several years. The expansion 
will be concentrated in the 24 
major metropolitan markets where 
Wards is now established. In¬ 
ventory control is being improved 
through computerization, which 
is now operative in 103 retail 
stores and will be extended to all 
retail stores over the next 
five years. 

In addition to its full-line outlets, 
Wards also operates some 184 
limited-line, catalog retail stores 
in smaller markets, including 18 
that were added last year. These 
smaller stores market paint, 
appliances, tires, and automotive 


accessories directly, and handle 
orders for the 100,000 items 
listed in the catalog. Wards serves 
other markets with over 1,500 
catalog stores or sales agencies. 

Container Corporation added 
new production facilities last year 
both in its domestic operations 
and in Latin America. The com¬ 
pany’s 150 plants and mills in 
the U.S. and six foreign countries 
provide a wide range of pack¬ 
aging products—from shipping 
containers and folding paper- 
board cartons to composite cans 
and industrial plastic containers. 
In addition to providing materials 
for its own converting operations, 
Container Corporation supplies 
paperboard and wastepaper to 
trade customers. 

Among the new and expanded 
production facilities added in the 
company’s $90-million capital 
investment program are: 

□ A new plant in South Bruns- 
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wick, N.J., to produce industrial 
plastic containers for specialty 
chemicals. 

□ A new composite can plant 
in Greenville, S.C. 

□ Expansion at the company’s 
large paperboard mill in Fernan- 
dina Beach, Fla., increasing 

that plant’s capacity by 100,000 
tons a year. 

□ New paperboard mills in San 
Felipe, Venezuela, and Barran- 
quilla, Colombia, to support 
Container’s operations in these 
countries. 

Container Corporation is a 
leading recycler of wastepaper, 
with 11 U.S. wastepaper process¬ 
ing plants, the newest opening 
last year in Addison, III. These 
secondary fibers account for 
nearly half of the company’s raw 
material requirements. Pulpwood 
is Container Corporation’s other 
basic raw material source, and 
the company owns or controls 
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more than 1 million acres of 
timberland in the Southeast. 

Mobil shareholders desiring more 
information about Marcor may 
obtain a copy of its Annual Report 
by writing Director of Financial 
Communications, Marcor Inc., 

One Montgomery Ward Plaza, 
Chicago, III. 60671. 

Real Estate 

Mobil increased the tempo of its 
activities in real estate during 
1975. 

In Hong Kong, where Mobil is 
building and managing a 13,000- 
condominium apartment project 
called Mei Foo New Village, 
construction went forward on the 
sixth and seventh stages of the 
eight-stage project. Mei Foo 
already has over 50,000 residents. 

Development work progressed 
at Redwood Shores, a new 
bayfront community 20 miles 


south of San Francisco, which 
was acquired in 1973 by Mobil 
Oil Estates Limited, a real estate 
subsidiary of Mobil Oil Corpora¬ 
tion. A tract of nearly 1,000 acres 
of lakefront property on Lake 
Dallas, north of Dallas, Tex., was 
acquired in 1975. 

We continued negotiations to 
acquire The Irvine Company, 
which owns and operates real 
estate properties, including the 
80,000-acre Irvine Ranch in 
Orange County, Calif. 

People 

One of the major tasks most 
companies face in today’s rapidly 
changing business environment, 
is to prepare their people to meet 
a growing variety of challenges. 

At Mobil, we have established a 
two-pronged approach to the 
problem: Planning—to assure that 
adequate numbers of qualified 


people are available at all levels— 
is one of the elements. Oppor¬ 
tunity—for a qualified employee 
to maintain his or her skills and 
competence in the face of evolv¬ 
ing technology and conditions 
—is the other. 

A five-year projection of 
Mobil’s work force is updated 
each year and integrated with the 
corporation’s business objectives. 
This helps determine future 
levels of employment and helps 
direct development plans for 
Mobil’s employees; thus, it 
encompasses quantity and quality. 

Mobil’s Career Development 
Program identifies high-potential 
employees, assuring the contin¬ 
ued availability of qualified 
managers and professionals. In 
addition, the program fosters the 
personal growth of employees 
according to individual talent 
and ambition. A new program 
called Developing Administrative 
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Skills assists supervisors in 
planning and implementing em¬ 
ployee career development 
activities and helps employees 
establish more effective ways to 
develop and utilize their talents 
on the job. The Women’s Aware¬ 
ness Workshop is one segment of 
this program. Its purpose is to 
help women employees in under¬ 
standing and dealing with spe¬ 
cific problems women sometimes 
encounter in business 
organizations. 

Work-force planning encom¬ 
passes a far-reaching schedule of 
pragmatic training and education 
programs. Last year, Mobil spent 
over $10.5 million on internal 
and external job-related manage¬ 
ment, professional, and sales 
training courses; nearly 22,000 
employees participated. An 
Educational Refund program also 
helped 1,155 domestic em¬ 
ployees improve their education 
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on their own time last year. For 
many employees over the years, 
this program has led to under¬ 
graduate and graduate degrees 
and opened up new career 
possibilities in the company. 

In carrying out its recruitment, 
training and development, and 
other employee programs, Mobil 
adheres to a long-standing 
commitment to equal employment 
opportunity (EEO). In this con¬ 
nection, the number of minority 
and women managers, profes¬ 
sionals, and sales persons in the 
company’s domestic work force 
has increased by more than 
50% in the past five years. Mobil’s 
affirmative action commitment 
also embraces employment of 
qualified handicapped persons, 
disabled veterans, and veterans 
of the Viet Nam era. 

Mobil not only utilizes outside 
consultants in developing pro¬ 
grams aimed at expanding oppor¬ 
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tunities for women and minorities; 
the company also has increased 
the number of staff people re¬ 
sponsible for implementing EEO 
policies. As a result, in 1975 we 
were successful in increasing the 
numbers of women and minorities 
in higher level positions within the 
organization. 

Our overall EEO commitment 
sometimes calls for special pro¬ 
visions—over and above tradition¬ 
al efforts in the EEO area—to 
assure that minorities, women, 
and members of disadvantaged 
groups may acquire the variety of 
technical and professional skills 
required in Mobil’s operations. 
Such provisions include financial 
support to colleges offering en¬ 
gineering and technical courses 
for women and minority-group 
individuals, and grants to organi¬ 
zations that fund scholarships 
for women and minorities. 

For example, Mobil, either 
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directly or indirectly, continues to 
support such organizations as the 
Business and Professional 
Women's Foundation, the United 
Negro College Fund, and the 
National Council of Negro Women. 

In addition, Mobil continued its 
“Week in the Business World’’ 
program, marking the ninth year 
in which some 20 sophomores 
from traditionally black colleges 
received a week of orientation at 
Mobil facilities in and around New 
York. A new program was insti¬ 
tuted in 1975 as 20 women under¬ 
graduates of Dartmouth came to 
New York for a firsthand look at 
business and career opportu¬ 
nities. (Mobil Foundation, Inc., 
provided a three-year grant, 
beginning in 1975, to the new 
women’s program at Dartmouth. 
The college began admitting 
women as regular full-time stu¬ 
dents in 1972.) 

Mobil also participates in the 


National Urban League’s Black 
Executive Exchange Program, in 
which black executives from the 
company visit campuses of tradi¬ 
tionally black colleges as guest 
lecturers in courses for business 
students. 

In addition, Mobil people work 
with educational institutions to 
develop curricula that will help 
meet present and future needs of 
the petroleum industry and 
increase the number of well- 
qualified women, minority, and 
disadvantaged candidates. □ 
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Major Accounting Policies 


Principles of Consolidation 

The accounts of domestic and foreign sub¬ 
sidiaries more than 50% owned, except for 
Marcor Inc., Mobil Oil Credit Corporation, and, 
commencing in 1975, subsidiaries engaged in 
real estate operations, are included in the 
consolidated financial statements. The real 
estate companies are consolidated in the 
financial statements for 1974. Intercompany 
transactions are eliminated. 

Significant investments in companies 
owned 50% or less, and in the unconsolidated 
subsidiaries identified above, are accounted 
for on the equity method, under which the in¬ 
vestment is carried at cost plus equity in un¬ 
distributed earnings since acquisition after 
applicable adjustments. Certain of these com¬ 
panies (principally the Arabian American Oil 
Company) are concerned primarily with the 
production of crude oil, Mobil’s share of which 
is used in its own supply system. The corpora¬ 
tion's equity in the pre-tax income of these 
companies is included in "Crude oil, prod¬ 
ucts, materials, and operating expenses” and 
the corporation's share of the related taxes is 
included in "Income taxes." The pre-tax in¬ 
come of Mobil's wholly owned finance sub¬ 
sidiary, Mobil Oil Credit Corporation, is includ¬ 
ed in "Interest, dividends, and other revenue" 
and related taxes are included in "Income 
taxes." Other investments accounted for on 
the equity method are in companies engaged 
in producing, transportation, refining, market¬ 
ing, and chemicals; Mobil’s equity in the earn¬ 
ings of these companies, as well as in Marcor 
Inc. and in subsidiaries engaged in real estate 
operations, is reflected in “Interest, dividends, 
and other revenue.” 

Investments in other companies in which 


Mobil owns less than a majority interest are 
stated at cost less applicable reserves, and 
only the dividends from these companies are 
included in income. 

Marcor's fiscal year ends on January 31, in 
keeping with the general practice of compa¬ 
nies engaged in retail trade. Consequently, 
Mobil records its equity in Marcor's earnings 
for the twelve months ending October 31, 
which is the end of Marcor’s most recent fis¬ 
cal quarter. Dividends at the annual rate of 
$1.75 per share on the Series B voting pre¬ 
ferred stock are recognized through Decem¬ 
ber 31 . 

Foreign Currency Translation 

Foreign currency items are expressed in U.S. 
dollars as follows: (a) inventories, properties, 
plants, and equipment, and long-term invest¬ 
ments, at exchange rates prevailing when ac¬ 
quired; (b) other current assets, current liabil¬ 
ities, long-term receivables, long-term debt, 
and reserves, except for depreciation, deple¬ 
tion, and amortization, at current rates of ex¬ 
change; (c) revenues, costs, and expenses, 
at average rates during the period, except de¬ 
preciation, depletion, and amortization, which 
are calculated on the U.S. dollar cost of prop¬ 
erties. Gains and losses that result from the 
translation of foreign currencies which change 
in value in relation to the U.S. dollar are in¬ 
cluded in income in the current year. This 
policy was adopted in 1975 to comply with 
Statement No. 8 of the Financial Accounting 
Standards Board (F.A.S.B.). Under Mobil's 
previous policy, certain foreign currency 
translation losses were deferred and amor¬ 
tized over future years. 

Inventories 

Substantially all domestic inventories are val¬ 
ued at cost under the last-in, first-out method. 
Other inventories are valued generally at av¬ 
erage cost. If the aggregate cost of all inven¬ 
tories were to exceed the aggregate market 
value at a balance sheet date, the inventory 
value would be reduced to market value. 

In certain foreign countries, Mobil is re¬ 


quired to maintain crude oil and products in¬ 
ventories at levels, specified by governmental 
authorities, considered to be greater than nor¬ 
mal working requirements. This portion of 
Mobil’s foreign inventories is included on the 
balance sheet underinvestments and Long- 
Term Receivables’and is not revalued when 
changes occur in average cost. When com¬ 
pulsory storage volumes increase, the added 
quantities are valued at the then-current aver¬ 
age cost. 

Exploration and Mineral Rights (Leases) 

Direct acquisition costs of unproven mineral 
rights (leases) are capitalized and then amor¬ 
tized in the manner stated below. Payments 
made in lieu of drilling on non-producing 
leaseholds are charged to expense currently. 

Geological, Geophysical, and Intangible 
Drilling Costs 

Geological and geophysical costs are ex¬ 
pensed as incurred. Intangible drilling costs 
for wells that are not considered commercially 
successful are expensed. Intangible drilling 
costs attributable to wells that are determined 
to be commercially successful are capitalized 
when that determination is made and amor¬ 
tized in the manner stated below. 

Depreciation, Depletion, and Amortization 

Annual charges to income for depreciation 
are computed on a straight-line basis over the 
useful lives of the various classes of proper¬ 
ties or, where appropriate, by unit-of-produc- 
tion determined on an individual field basis. 

Costs of producing properties are gener¬ 
ally accumulated by field and depletion of 
these costs and amortization of capitalized 
intangible drilling costs are calculated by indi¬ 
vidual fields on the unit-of-production basis. 

Capitalized acquisition costs of unproven 
mineral rights (leases) are amortized on a 
straight-line basis by charges against income 
over the full term of the leases or an appro¬ 
priate shorter period. When a mineral right is 
surrendered, any unamortized cost is charged 
to expense. When a property is determined to 
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be commercially productive, the unamortized 
cost of the mineral right then becomes subject 
to depletion. 

Accumulated depreciation, depletion, and 
amortization is charged with the cost of assets 
retired, sold, abandoned, or otherwise dis¬ 
posed of. To the extent reserves were accu¬ 
mulated for specific properties, the balance, 
less any salvage value, is charged or credited 
to income. 

Maintenance and Repairs 

Maintenance and repairs are charged against 
income as incurred. Major repairs which 
materially extend the lives of properties are 
capitalized, and the assets replaced, if any, 
are retired. 

U.S. Investment Tax Credits 

U.S. investment tax credits are accounted for 
under the “flow through” method and are ap¬ 
plied as a reduction of the provision for U.S. 
income tax. 

Deferred Taxes 

Deferred taxes are provided for significant 
transactions which affect book and taxable 
income in different years. Such taxes are not 
provided for permanent differences between 
book and taxable income. Deferred taxes are 
not provided for the undistributed earnings of 
companies, either consolidated or accounted 
for on the equity method, which Mobil intends 
to reinvest indefinitely. 

F.A.S.B. Statement No. 9 was issued as a 
result of the substantial elimination of per¬ 
centage depletion included in the Tax Reduc¬ 
tion Act of 1975. In accordance with Statement 
No. 9, Mobil provided retroactively for de¬ 
ferred taxes on the difference between book 
and taxable income relating to the deduction 
for intangible drilling and other costs in the 
United States. 


Financial Review 


Earnings and Dividends 

Mobil’s consolidated net income in 1975 was 
$810 million, or $7.95 per share, a decrease 
of 22.7% from the $1,047 million, or $10.28 
per share, earned in 1974. 

Shareholders received cash dividends in 
1975 of $346 million, an increase of $20 mil¬ 
lion over 1974. Dividend payments rose to 
$3.40 per share in 1975 from $3.20 in 1974. 
The 1975 dividend represented payments of 
85 cents per share in each quarter compared 
with payments of 80 cents per share in each 
quarter of 1974. 

Shareholders’ Equity 

Shareholders’ equity rose to $67.16 per share 
in 1975, an increase of $3.97 per share, in¬ 
cluding a reduction of $.58 per share as a 
result of the changes in accounting principles 
described below. Shareholders’ equity in 1974 
was $63.19 per share. 

The company charged shareholders’ 
equity $59 million as of January 1, 1975, rep¬ 
resenting the net effect of adopting F.A.S.B. 
Statement Nos. 5, 8, and 9. In compliance 
with Statement No. 5, reserves for insurance 
and for contingencies affecting foreign oper¬ 
ations of $44 million and $19 million, respec¬ 
tively, at December 31, 1974, were credited 
to “Earnings Retained in the Business.” Also, 
Mobil modified its previous method of ac¬ 
counting for foreign currency translation in 
compliance with Statement No. 8; adoption of 
this Statement resulted in a net charge of $42 
million to “Earnings Retained in the Busi¬ 
ness." In addition, the effect of providing 
retroactively for deferred taxes on the dif¬ 
ference between book and taxable income 
relating to the deduction for intangible drill- 
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ing and other costs, in accordance with 
Statement No. 9, was a charge of $80 million 
to "Earnings Retained in the Business." Prior 
years' financial statements have not been 
restated for these accounting changes since 
the effects are not material. 

The rate of return on average sharehold¬ 
ers’ equity was 12.3%, compared with 17.2% 
in 1974. The rate of return on average total 
assets was 5.6% in 1975 as compared with 
8.5% in 1974. 

Geographical and Functional Distribution 

The geographical distribution of net income 
and total assets and the functional distribution 
of net income are shown in the table below: 


Total Assets 

Net Income December 31 


(In millions) 

1975 

1974 

1975 1974 

United States 

$306 

$ 366 

$ 6,296 $ 6,385 

Foreign 

504 

681 

8,754 7,689 

Total 

$810 

$1,047 

$15,050 $14,074 

% Increase 
(Decrease) 

Petroleum 

operations 

United States 

$171 

$ 292 

(42)% 

Foreign 

510 

654 

(22)% 

Chemical 

operations 

89 

106 

(16)% 

Marcor 

41 

7 

— 

Other 

(D 

(12) 

— 

Total 

$810 

$1,047 

(23)% 


Negotiations and Relations with Certain 
Producing Country Governments 

As can be seen from the material which fol¬ 
lows, the basic nature of Mobil’s business has 
changed greatly because of the actions of 
certain Middle Eastern and other govern¬ 
ments. In recent years many Middle Eastern 
and other producing country governments 
have assumed an increasing amount of con¬ 
trol of the oil industry within their jurisdictions. 
In many areas, Mobil’s authority over invest¬ 
ment decisions and production levels has 
significantly diminished. 


In December, 1972, a number of oil com¬ 
panies operating in Abu Dhabi, Qatar, and 
Saudi Arabia, including companies in which 
Mobil has an interest, concluded general 
agreements effective January 1, 1973, under 
which the governments acquired an initial 
25% interest in the companies’ producing 
operations in those countries. 

New agreements were signed giving the 
producing countries’ governments a 60% in¬ 
terest in producing operations effective Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1974. Under the agreements with Qatar 
and Abu Dhabi, amounts of compensation for 
the governments’ 60% interests are based on 
the historical cost of operating facilities and 
capital expenditures not previously recovered 
through depreciation and amortization for 
local income tax purposes. Negotiations have 
continued as to compensation to be paid by 
the government of Saudi Arabia to the com¬ 
panies. Negotiations also have continued as 
to the quantity and price of crude production 
to be bought by the oil companies from the 
governments. 

These governments have stated their in¬ 
tention of obtaining 100% control over the 
producing operations in their countries. Since 
June, 1974, discussions have continued with 
the governments on the future arrangements; 
however, final agreements have not been 
reached. 

Effective March 21, 1973, the government 
of Iran and the consortium of companies own¬ 
ing Iranian Oil Participants Limited (7% 
Mobil) reached a 20-year agreement under 
which the companies will acquire quantities of 
oil produced over the 20-year period at a 
combination of costs and taxes that will yield 
essentially the same financial result to Iran 
that would have accrued had Iran entered into 
agreements similar to those signed or to be 
negotiated with the governments of Abu 
Dhabi, Qatar, and Saudi Arabia. 

The Iraqi Government nationalized Mobil’s 
interests in that country in 1972 and 1973. 
Although compensation was received for 
assets nationalized in northern Iraq, no final 
agreement has been reached with the govern¬ 


ment on compensation for the nationalized 
assets in southern Iraq, owned through Basrah 
Petroleum Company Limited, and other re¬ 
lated issues. 

Under an agreement concluded in 1974 
and effective as of September 1, 1973, the 
Libyan Government acquired 51% of Mobil’s 
previous interests in concessions in Libya. 
The compensation received by Mobil has 
been based on net asset value for Libyan tax 
purposes. Mobil is continuing as operator. 

Commencing in 1973, discussions have 
been held with the government of Nigeria re¬ 
garding its request to acquire a 35% interest 
in Mobil’s operations there as of April 1,1973. 
This request was later revised to include an 
increase to 55% participation effective April 
1, 1974. Although final agreement has not 
been reached with the Nigerian Government 
regarding the acquisition of the interest in 
Mobil’s property, compensation therefor, and 
other related issues, operations since April 1, 
1974, have been conducted as though such 
an agreement had been concluded. 

On January 1, 1976, the Venezuelan Gov¬ 
ernment nationalized Mobil’s producing, refin¬ 
ing, and pipeline assets in that country, along 
with those of other oil companies. Compensa¬ 
tion for assets nationalized, based on net 
asset values for Venezuelan tax purposes, is 
to be paid partially in cash during the first 
quarter of 1976, and the balance in bonds, 
payable in installments, with interest, at vari¬ 
ous dates during 1977 to 1981. 

The eventual settlement of the companies’ 
equity position, rights, and obligations under 
the various agreements and the results of 
negotiations currently being conducted can 
not be determined at this time. As a result, 
Mobil’s actual cost of crude oil obtained from 
these countries during 1973, 1974, and 1975 
may not be known with certainty for some 
time to come. In recognition of this, Mobil has 
included in its accounts provisions for added 
costs considered to be reasonable based on 
the best judgment available. 

Additionally, in view of the uncertainties, 
compensation received from the various gov- 
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ernments has been tentatively reflected as a 
reduction of the carrying value of Mobil’s in¬ 
vestment. Mobil’s share in the aggregate 
value of compensation received was approx¬ 
imately $143 million and $174 million through 
the end of 1974 and 1975, respectively. These 
amounts are less than the carrying value 
of assets which were assumed to have been 
given up. 

Investments and Long-Term Receivables 

Aramco, in which the corporation had an 11 % 
stock interest at December 31, 1975, is ac¬ 
counted for on the equity method. The un¬ 
audited balance sheet of Aramco and its sub¬ 
sidiary companies was not available at the 
date of this report. 

The corporation’s investment in Aramco 
and subsidiary companies was carried at 
$277 million at December 31, 1975, and at 
less than $1 million at December 31, 1974, 
when Mobil had a 10% stock interest. Dur¬ 
ing 1975, Mobil acquired an additional 1% 
stock interest in Aramco and will acquire 1 % 
a year until 1979 when Mobil will have a total 
stock interest of 15%. 

Mobil’s future carrying value of its invest¬ 
ment in Aramco will depend upon Aramco’s 
earnings and dividends and will be subject 
to adjustment when the discussions and ne¬ 
gotiations mentioned above are concluded. 
Currently, the Saudi Arabian Government has 
a 60% interest in the producing facilities of 
Aramco. 

Mobil’s interest in Aramco's earnings, af¬ 
ter applicable adjustments, was $378 million 
in 1975 and $613 million in 1974. Aramco's 
earnings are based on export billings, at 
posted prices, to its shareholders, companies 
wholly owned by the shareholders, or Petro- 
min (the Saudi Arabian State Petroleum and 
Minerals Organization). Posted prices exceed 
the commercial value of crude oil in interna¬ 
tional trade. Because of this, it was not possi¬ 
ble for Mobil to realize posted prices when it 
sold Aramco oil. As a result, the contribution 
to income resulting from Mobil’s interest in 


Aramco is substantially less than Mobil’s in¬ 
terest in Aramco’s earnings. 

Since September, 1974, Mobil has had a 
54% voting interest in Marcor Inc., which is 
accounted for on the equity method, as de¬ 
scribed under “Principles of Consolidation." 
Marcor’s principal operating subsidiaries, 
both wholly owned, are Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Incorporated and Container Corporation 
of America. At October 31,1975, the unaudited 
consolidated balance sheet of Marcor in¬ 
cluded current assets of $1,560 million; in¬ 
vestments and other assets of $700 million; 
net properties and equipment of $1,138 mil¬ 
lion; current liabilities of $1,148 million; 
deferred taxes on income of $109 million; 
long-term debt of $766 million; and minority 
interests of $24 million. Montgomery Ward 
Credit Corporation, a wholly owned, uncon¬ 
solidated, domestic, finance subsidiary, had 
assets of $2,149 million and liabilities of 
$1,774 million, including commercial paper of 
$810 million and long-term debt of $846 mil¬ 
lion. Mobil’s investment in Marcor was carried 
at $ 856 million at December 31,1975, as com¬ 
pared with $840 million at December 31,1974. 
The excess of Mobil’s investment in Marcor 
over Mobil's equity in the book value of 
Marcor’s net assets has been allocated on the 
basis of estimated fair values. 

Also accounted for on the equity method 
is Mobil Oil Credit Corporation. Information 
regarding this investment is included under 
"Notes and Loans Payable." 

The corporation’s investment in compa¬ 
nies stated at cost less applicable reserves is 
less than its equity in the net assets of such 
companies. 

Inventories 

Cost of inventories at December 31,1975, and 
December 31, 1974, was lower than aggre¬ 
gate market value at those dates. Inventories 
valued at cost under the last-in, first-out meth¬ 
od represented about 21 % of Mobil’s world¬ 
wide inventories at December 31, 1975, and 
about 25% at December 31, 1974. For those 


inventories valued under the LIFO method, the 
excess of the value of the inventory based up¬ 
on replacement cost was $583 million and 
$496 million over the stated value of the in¬ 
ventory on the LIFO basis at December 31, 
1975, and 1974, respectively. At December 31, 
1975, and 1974, approximately 16 million bar¬ 
rels of crude oil and product inventories on 
hand because of foreign compulsory storage 
requirements, were included in "Investments 
and Long-Term Receivables” at a value of 
$63 million at December 31, 1975, and $58 
million at December 31, 1974. 

Capital and Exploration Outlays 

The 1975 capital and exploration programs 
resulted in an outlay of $1,449 million, $190 
million less than the $1,639 million expended 
in 1974. 




1975 


1974 

(In millions) 

u.s. 

Other 

Countries 

Total 

Total 

Capital 

expenditures 





Producing* 

$222 

$244 

$ 466 

$ 753 

Refining 

76 

166 

242 

334 

Marketing 

43 

71 

114 

113 

Marine 

5 

134 

139 

95 

Pipelines 

151 

3 

154 

56 

Chemicals 

75 

2 

77 

80 

Other 

10 

4 

14 

19 


582 

624 

1,206 

1,450 

Exploration 

expenses 

including non¬ 
productive 
wells 

118 

125 

243 

189 


$700 

$749 

$1,449 

$1,639 

Lease bonuses 

included 

above 

$ 25 

$ 9 

$ 34 

$ 507 


The unamortized balance of capitalized ac¬ 
quisition costs of unproven mineral rights 
(leases) at December 31,1975, and 1974, was 
$304 million and $691 million, respectively. 
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In December, 1973, Mobil acquired eight 
tracts in the Eastern Gulf of Mexico. Drilling on 
these tracts, which include the Destin anti¬ 
cline, has not resulted in commercially suc¬ 
cessful wells. Therefore, in 1975, a write-down 
of $81 million (net of tax) in excess of nor¬ 
mal amortization of capitalized acquisition 
costs was charged against earnings. 

Foreign Exchange 

As a result of translating foreign currency 
items into U.S. dollars, a net foreign currency 
translation gain of $9 million was credited 
to income in 1975. In 1974, a translation 
charge of $65 million was incurred. Of this lat¬ 
ter amount, $42 million was charged against 
income and $23 million deferred. The total 
charged against income in 1974, including 
amortization of deferred amounts, was $48 
million. The adoption of F.A.S.B. Statement 
No. 8 resulted in the write-off of the previously 
deferred exchange loss of $35 million at De¬ 
cember 31, 1974, by a charge to “Earnings 
Retained in the Business.” 


Notes and Loans Payable 


(In millions) 

1975 

1974 

Notes and loans payable 
to banks 

$337 

$651 

Notes and loans payable 
to others 

54 

91 


$391 

$742 


The average interest rates on notes and loans 
payable to banks were 8 V 2 % and 10 % at 
December 31, 1975, and 1974, respectively. 
The maximum amount of these short-term 
borrowings outstanding at the end of any 
quarter during 1975 was $762 million, while 
the quarterly average amount outstanding 
during the year was $619 million. The max¬ 
imum amount of these short-term borrowings 
outstanding at the end of any quarter during 
1974 was $1,077 million, while the quarterly 
average amount outstanding during the year 
1974 was $670 million. The weighted average 
interest rate on aggregate short-term borrow¬ 
ings, as determined by dividing interest ex¬ 
pense applicable to short-term borrowings by 


the average amount outstanding, was 8 ’/ 2 % 
for 1975, and 11 % % for 1974. 

At December 31, 1975, and 1974, un¬ 
used lines of credit for short-term financing 
amounted to $511 million and $327 million, 
respectively. Of these lines, $324 million and 
$168 million, respectively, supported com¬ 
mercial paper borrowing arrangements of 
Mobil Oil Credit Corporation (Credit), a 
wholly owned, unconsolidated, domestic, fi¬ 
nance subsidiary, and may be used by either 
Credit or Mobil. 

In December, 1974, Credit began to oper¬ 
ate Mobil’s credit card business, to purchase 
accounts receivable from Mobil, and to issue 
short-term debt not guaranteed by Mobil. 
On December 31, 1975, Credit had $417 mil¬ 
lion of accounts receivable and $302 million 
of commercial paper outstanding; at the end 
of 1974, the comparable amounts were $170 
million and $126 million, respectively. 

Taxes 

Taxes in the United States and abroad 
amounted to $6,421 million in 1975, an in¬ 
crease of $84 million over the 1974 total of 
$6,337 million. Investment tax credits applied 
as a reduction of the provision for U.S. in¬ 
come taxes were $41 million in 1975 and $11 
million in 1974. 


(In millions) 

1975 

1974 

Excise and state gasoline 
taxes 

$1,515 

$1,355 

Import duties 

2,281 

2,021 

Property, production, payroll, 
and other taxes 

262 

234 


4,058 

3,610 

Income taxes—United States 
and other countries 

Current 

2,368 

2,556 

Deferred 

(5) 

171 


2,363 

2,727 

Total taxes 

$6,421 

$6,337 


Total income tax expense provided in 1975 
amounted to $2,363 million or 74.5% of in¬ 
come before income taxes of $3,173 million. 
When the statutory U.S. income tax rate 
(48%) is applied to income before taxes, the 


result is $1,523 million. Mobil’s income tax 
expense for 1975 exceeded this amount by 
$840 million, which was 26.5% of income be¬ 
fore income taxes. In 1974, the difference was 
$915 million, or 24.2%. The difference be¬ 
tween the tax provision and the multiplication 
of income before taxes by the statutory U.S. 
income tax rate is primarily attributable to the 
items in the table below: 



1975 

1974 

Foreign taxes in excess of 48% 

31.5% 

25.0% 

U.S. percentage depletion 

(7) 

(2.5) 

Investment tax credit 

(1.3) 

(.3) 

State and local income tax 

.5 

.4 

Other items, net 

(3.5) 

1.6 


26.5% 

24.2% 


Mobil’s share of the undistributed earnings of 
consolidated subsidiaries and companies ac¬ 
counted for on the equity method, which could 
be subject to additional income taxes if re¬ 
mitted, was approximately $1,300 million at 
December 31,1975. 

No provision has been made for taxes 
which could result from the remittance of such 
undistributed earnings since it is the corpora¬ 
tion’s intent to reinvest these earnings indef¬ 
initely. If such reinvested earnings of foreign 
companies were to be remitted, under present 
law, foreign tax credits would be available to 
reduce the amount of U.S. taxes which other¬ 
wise would be payable. 

U.S. Regulation 

The petroleum industry in the United States 
continues to be subject to Federal Energy 
Administration regulations, including crude oil 
and refined product allocation and price con¬ 
trol. On December 22, 1975, legislation was 
signed by the President of the United States 
continuing these controls into 1979. In addi¬ 
tion, interstate natural gas prices continue to 
be subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission. In view of the uncertain 
interpretations associated with various re¬ 
straints and regulations imposed by such 
agencies, Mobil has made appropriate pro¬ 
vision for items and issues not yet resolved. 
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Reserves 

At December 31, reserves for employee bene¬ 
fits, insurance, and contingencies affecting 
foreign operations were as follows: 


(In millions) 

1975 

1974 

Employee benefit plans 

$179 

$159 

Insurance 

— 

44 

Contingencies affecting 
foreign operations 

_ 

19 


$179 

$222 


The reserves for insurance and for contingen¬ 
cies affecting foreign operations were cred¬ 
ited to "Earnings Retained in the Business” 
as a result of the adoption of F.A.S.B. State¬ 
ment No. 5. 

The corporation’s policy is to fund benefit 
plan costs currently, except for certain self- 
administered plans for which estimated costs 
are accrued currently in the reserve for em¬ 
ployee benefit plans. 

In the United States, Mobil's employee 
benefits program provides pensions, group 
life insurance, and savings plans, as well as 
several supplementary benefit plans covering 
such contingencies as sickness and acci¬ 
dents. The market value of the pension plan 
fund assets plus pension plan accruals was 
sufficient to cover the estimated vested bene¬ 
fits at December 31, 1975. Affiliates outside 
the United States also provide for various pen¬ 
sion and other benefit programs. Pension pro¬ 
grams cover substantially all employees of 
the corporation. 

The total charge to income for pension 
plans was $100 million in 1975, and $87 mil¬ 
lion in 1974. The Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act of 1974 has not had a material 
impact on 1975 or 1974 and is not expected 
to have any material impact on the charge to 
income for pension plans in future years. 

Long-Term Debt 

At December 31, 1975, long-term debt 
amounted to $1,834 million, an increase of 
$105 million from the $1,729 million outstand¬ 
ing at year-end 1974. Long-term debt con¬ 


sisted of the following, with weighted average 
interest rates at December 31,1975, in paren¬ 
theses: 


(In millions) 

1975 

1974 

United States dollars 

8.45% debentures due 2005 $ 

300 

$ - 

7 3 /s% debentures due 2001 

200 

200 

4V* % debentures due 

1993, less $17 in treasury 

140 

155 

214% debentures due 1976 

— 

49 

Notes at interbank offered rate 
for Eurodollar deposits plus 
agreed differential of up to 

1% due 1977-79 

227 

100 

7Va % notes payable due 1988-97 

200 

200 

4Vs% notes payable due 1979-88 

60 

60 

5.90% debentures due 2001 

38 

38 

6V2% debentures due 2000 

26 

— 

7% debentures due 1986 

29 

29 

Notes payable, at, to fractionally 
above, prime due 1977 and 1979 

26 

400 

Notes payable (6%) due 1977-79 

13 

28 

Non-interest bearing 
advances due 1977-80 

58 

44 

Other (7’/ 2 %) due 1977-90 

33 

15 

1,350 

1,318 

Swiss francs (6%) due 1977-90 

178 

194 

German marks (4%) due 1977-85 

98 

24 

French francs (V/ 2 %) due 1977-85 

95 

104 

British pounds (9%) due 1977-85 

36 

20 

Australian dollars (10V4 %) 
due 1977 

28 

_ 

Other currencies (7%) 
due 1977-92 

49 

69 

$1,834 

$1,729 


Included above are $287 million of notes and 
loans payable which, by the nature of their 
terms, are due in 1976. However, these bor¬ 
rowings are supported by agreements extend¬ 
ing their final maturities into 1977 and beyond. 

The amounts of long-term debt which be¬ 
come due during the years 1977 through 1980 
approximate: 1977—$295 million; 1978—$66 
million; 1979—$141 million; and 1980—$117 
million. These amounts do not include $10 mil¬ 


lion of sinking fund requirements which may 
be satisfied by debentures currently held in 
the treasury. 

Advances Against Future Production 

In December, 1975, Mobil entered into an 
agreement providing for the advance of $350 
million to be repaid out of proceeds from fu¬ 
ture production of certain domestic proven oil 
and gas reserves. The advance will be repaid 
starting in 1978 and is anticipated to be paid 
out by 1981. Interest is at 119% of prime plus 
a premium of less than .5%. Mobil has the 
option of maintaining compensating balances 
with individual participating banks and pay¬ 
ing interest at prime plus a premium of less 
than .5% to such banks. Interest at prime plus 
the premium and certain expenses are being 
paid out of production currently. 

Mobil has also entered into agreements 
for non-interest bearing advances against fu¬ 
ture production from natural gas reserves; $53 
million of these refundable advances have 
been made against properties that either are 
producing or will be producing in the near 
future and have therefore also been classified 
as deferred credits at December 31, 1975. 

Incentive Compensation Plan 

In accordance with the corporation’s Incen¬ 
tive Compensation Plan, a provision of $9 mil¬ 
lion was made in 1975. A provision of $10 
million was made in 1974. These amounts 
were substantially less than the plan permits. 

Stock Option Plans 

Under the Stock Option Plan approved by 1 
shareholders in 1974, options may be granted 
to key employees to purchase a maximum of 
1,000,000 shares of common stock. No addi¬ 
tional options may be granted under the 1969 
plan. Options are granted at 100% of the fair 
market value of Mobil stock at the time of the 
award and generally may be exercised in an¬ 
nual installments after the first year. "Quali¬ 
fied" options have a maximum life of five 
years and “non-qualified" options have a 
maximum life of ten years. 
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Transactions in 1975 under the two plans 
are summarized below: 



1974 

Plan 

1969 

Plan 

January 1, 1975- 
shares under option 

616,390 

814,130 

Options granted 

— 

— 

Options expired 
or canceled 

(7,851) 

(21,600) 

Options exercised at 
price of $41.94 

(5,689) 

_ 

December 31,1975- 
shares under option 

602,850 

792,530 

Options exercisable 
at December 31, 1975 

301,967 

654,905 

at an average price of 

$41.94 

$59.19 


At December 31, 1975, there were 391,461 
shares available for option under the 1974 
plan. 

During 1974, options for 1,575 shares were 
exercised under the 1969 plan at a price of 
$48.00. 

The excess of proceeds over par value of 
shares issued under the stock option plans 
was credited to capital surplus and the par 
value of the shares was credited to common 
stock. 

Capital Stock 

At December 31, 1975, a total of 103,344,008 
shares of $7.50 par value common stock had 
been issued, including 1,479,539 held in the 
treasury. Shares outstanding at year end to¬ 
taled 101,864,469. The increase of 6,017 
shares during 1975 and 2,029 shares in 1974 
resulted mainly from the issuance of shares 
under the stock option plans. 

At the 1975 Shareholders’ Meeting, the 
authorization of 30,000,000 shares of $1.00 
par value preferred stock was approved. At 
December 31, 1975, there were no preferred 
shares issued or outstanding. 

Rentals 

Net rental expense for 1975 amounted to $363 
million after deducting rentals from subleases 
of $42 million. For 1974, the net rental ex¬ 


pense was $344 million after deducting sub¬ 
lease income of $41 million. Rental expense 
included contingent rentals of $7 million in 
1975 and in 1974. Contingent lease rental 
payments are determined generally by volu¬ 
metric measurement. 

Some rental agreements contain escala¬ 
tion provisions that may require higher future 
rent payments. Mobil does not expect that 
such rent increases, if any, will have a mate¬ 
rial effect upon future earnings. 

If noncapitalized financing leases (as de¬ 
fined by the Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission) were capitalized and the related as¬ 
sets amortized over the lives of the leases and 
interest expense accrued on the basis of the 
outstanding lease liabilities, the effect upon 
net income, as compared with actual rent ex¬ 
pense incurred, would be immaterial. 

Commitments and Contingent Liabilities 

At December 31, 1975, the minimum rental 
commitments under all noncancelable leases, 
reduced by rentals to be received from exist¬ 
ing noncancelable subleases, are shown in 
the table below: 

All 

(In millions) _ Tankers Other _ Total 


1976 

$122 

$ 85 

$207 

1977 

65 

81 

146 

1978 

43 

57 

100 

1979 

33 

51 

84 

1980 

24 

43 

67 

1981-1985 

53 

117 

170 

1986-1990 

— 

51 

51 

1991-1995 

— 

22 

22 

1996 and beyond 

— 

22 

22 


The amounts receivable under existing non¬ 
cancelable subleases included in the determi¬ 
nation of the commitments were not material. 

Substantial commitments were also made 
in the normal course of business for the ac¬ 
quisition or construction of properties, plants, 
and equipment (including tankers for time¬ 
charter to Mobil). 

The corporation has guaranteed approxi¬ 
mately $90 million of the obligations of others, 


excluding certain cross-guarantees (about 
$66 million) of foreign customs duties made 
with other responsible companies in the ordi¬ 
nary course of business. In addition, the cor¬ 
poration has guaranteed specified revenues 
from crude and product shipments under 
agreements with pipeline companies in which 
it holds stock interests. If these companies are 
unable to meet certain obligations, Mobil may 
be required to advance funds against future 
transportation charges. No material loss is 
anticipated under these guarantees. 

The corporation is of the opinion that, 
while the ultimate liability in respect of litiga¬ 
tion and other claims pending against the cor¬ 
poration cannot be determined at this time, 
such liability, to the extent not provided for 
through insurance or otherwise, is not likely 
to be of material importance in relation to the 
corporation's accounts. 
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Financial Statements 


Report of Certified Public Accountants 

Board of Directors and Shareholders 
Mobil Oil Corporation 

We have examined the accompanying con¬ 
solidated balance sheet of Mobil Oil Corpo¬ 
ration at December 31, 1975 and the related 
consolidated statements of income, earn¬ 
ings retained in the business and changes in 
financial position for the year then ended. 
Our examination was made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards, 
and accordingly included such tests of the 
accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary in 
the circumstances. We have previously made 
a similar examination of the consolidated 
financial statements for the prior year. 

In our opinion, the statements mentioned 
above present fairly the consolidated finan¬ 
cial position of Mobil Oil Corporation at 
December 31, 1974 and 1975 and the con¬ 
solidated results of operations and changes 
in financial position for the years then ended, 
in conformity with generally accepted ac¬ 
counting principles applied on a consistent 
basis during the period. 


277 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
March 1, 1976 












Consolidated Statement of Income 


Mobil Oil Corporation 


1975 

Year Ended December 31 1974 

Revenues 

Sales and services (including excise and state gasoline taxes: 

1975-SI ,514,942,000; 1974-SI ,354,982,000) 

$22,135,334,000 

$20,284,015,000 

Interest, dividends, and other revenue 

221,348,000 

207,034,000 

Total Revenues 

22,356,682,000 

20,491,049,000 

Costs and Expenses 

Crude oil, products, materials, and operating expenses 

12,464,438,000 

10,881,623,000 

Exploration expenses, including non-productive wells 

242,860,000 

189,718,000 

Selling and general expenses 

1,433,516,000 

1,314,484,000 

Depreciation, depletion, and amortization 

768,505,000 

570,349,000 

Interest and debt discount expense 

216,189,000 

150,211,000 

Taxes other than income taxes 

4,058,146,000 

3,610,137,000 

Income taxes 

2,363,151,000 

2,727,081,000 

Total Costs and Expenses 

21,546,805,000 

19,443,603,000 

Net Income 

$ 809,877,000 

$ 1,047,446,000 

Net Income Per Share 

$7.95 

$10.28 

Consolidated Statement of Earnings Retained in the Business 

1975 

Year Ended December 31 1974 

Earnings Retained in the Business—Beginning of Year 

$ 5,051,737,000 

$ 4,330,237,000 

Effect of changes in accounting principles 

resulting from the adoption of F.A.S.B. Statement Nos. 5, 8, and 9 

(59,180,000) 

— 

Earnings Retained in the Business—Beginning of Year—Adjusted 

4,992,557,000 

4,330,237,000 

Net income 

809,877,000 

1,047,446,000 

Cash dividends paid 

(346,329,000) 

(325,946,000) 

Earnings Retained in the Business—End of Year 

$ 5,456,105,000 

$ 5,051,737,000 


See Major Accounting Policies and Financial Review on pages 33-39. 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet 


Assets 

1975 

December 31 1974 

Current Assets 

Cash 

$ 220,084,000 

$ 272,994,000 

Marketable securities, at amortized cost (approximating market) 

914,556,000 

725,980,000 

Accounts and notes receivable (less estimated doubtful accounts) 

2,816,695,000 

2,864,014,000 

Inventories 

Crude oil and products 

1,996,846,000 

1,803,365,000 

Materials and supplies 

207,472,000 

160,934,000 

Total Current Assets 

6,155,653,000 

5,827,287,000 


Investments and Long-Term Receivables 

Investment in unconsolidated subsidiaries 

959,589,000 

885,323,000 

Other investments and long-term receivables 

1,128,108,000 

785,972,000 

Total Investments and Long-Term Receivables 

2,087,697,000 

1,671,295,000 


Properties, Plants, and Equipment (at cost) 

Producing 

4,523,887,000 

4,443,325,000 

Refining 

2,770,258,000 

2,630,192,000 

Marketing 

2,426,305,000 

2,383,488,000 

Marine 

843,869,000 

730,888,000 

Pipelines 

527,642,000 

394,440,000 

Chemicals 

516,821,000 

495,161,000 

Other 

186,953,000 

172,231,000 


11,795,735,000 

11,249,725,000 

Less accumulated depreciation, depletion, and amortization 

5,201,503,000 

4,938,345,000 

Net Properties, Plants, and Equipment 

6,594,232,000 

6,311,380,000 


Prepaid and Deferred Charges 

212,705,000 

264,328,000 

Total 

$15,050,287,000 

$14,074,290,000 


See Major Accounting Policies and Financial Review on pages 33-39. 
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Liabilities and Shareholders’ Equity 

1975 

Mobil Oil Corporation 

December 31 1974 


burrent Liabilities 

fslotes and loans payable 

$ 390,787,000 

$ 742,193,000 


Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 

3,693,386,000 

3,133,162,000 


Income, excise, state gasoline, and other taxes payable 

1,041,869,000 

1,259,526,000 


Long-term debt maturing within one year 

107,749,000 

71.522,000 


^otal Current Liabilities 

5,233,791,000 

5,206,403,000 



Long-Term Debt 

1,834,420,000 

1,729,199,000 


Deferred Credits 

Deferred income taxes 

470,957,000 

401,827,000 

Advances against future production 

402,868,000 

— 

Other 

64,639,000 

54,443,000 

Total Deferred Credits 

938,464,000 

456,270,000 


Reserves 

For employee benefits, insurance, and contingencies affecting foreign operations 

179,083,000 

221,599,000 


Minority Interest in Consolidated Subsidiary Companies 

23,532,000 

24,453,000 


Shareholders’ Equity 

Preferred stock 

— 

— 

Common stock 

775,080,000 

775,049,000 

Capital surplus 

670,553,000 

670,397,000 

Earnings retained in the business 

5,456,105,000 

5,051,737,000 


6,901,738,000 

6,497,183,000 

Less common stock held in treasury (at cost) 

60,741,000 

60,817,000 

Total Shareholders’ Equity 

6,840,997,000 

6,436,366,000 

Total 

$15,050,287,000 

$14,074,290,000 


See Major Accounting Policies and Financial Review on pages 33-39. 
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Consolidated Statement of Changes in Financial Position 

1975 

Mobil Oil Corporation 

Year Ended December 31 1974 

Source of Working Capital 

Operations 

Net income 

$ 809,877,000 

$1,047,446,000 

Depreciation, depletion, and amortization 

768,505,000 

570,349,000 

Deferred income taxes 

(5,043,000) 

170,748,000 

Undistributed income of unconsolidated companies 

(436,115,000) 

144,024,000 

Total from operations 

1,137,224,000 

1,932,567,000 

Book value of properties, plants, and equipment sold 

83,694,000 

182,967,000 

Long-term debt increases 

710,631,000 

733,551,000 

Advances against future production 

402,868,000 

— 

Issuance or sale of common stock 

263,000 

94,000 

Total Source 

2,334,680,000 

2,849,179,000 


Application of Working Capital 

Capital expenditures 

1,206,176,000 

1,449,708,000 

Investments and long-term receivables 

(19,713,000) 

887,525,000 

Long-term debt reductions 

605,410,000 

91,640,000 

Cash dividends 

346,329,000 

325,946,000 

Other, net 

(104,500,000) 

37,352,000 

Total Application 

2,033,702,000 

2,792,171,000 

Increase in Working Capital 

$ 300,978,000 

$ 57,008,000 


Increase (Decrease) in Working Capital by Major Component 

Cash and marketable securities 

$ 135,666,000 

$ 156,295,000 

Accounts and notes receivable 

(47,319,000) 

720,261,000 

Inventories 

240,019,000 

1,011,856,000 

Notes and loans payable 

351,406,000 

(393,692,000) 

Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 

(560,224,000) 

(1,176,893,000) 

Income, excise, state gasoline, and other taxes payable 

217,657,000 

(238,505,000) 

Long-term debt maturing within one year 

(36,227,000) 

(22,314,000) 

Increase in Working Capital 

$ 300,978,000 

$ 57,008,000 


See Major Accounting Policies and Financial Review on pages 33-39. 
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Operating Summary—Petroleum Operations 


Mobil Oil Corporation 


1975 1974 1973 1972 1971 


Crude Oil and Natural Gas Liquids Production— 
ncluding Quantities Received Under Long-Term 
and Special Arrangements 

[thousands of barrels daily) 

Gross Net 

Gross Net 

Gross Net 

Gross Net 

Gross Net 

United States 

398 342 

420 363 

441 380 

457 394 

455 389 

Canada 

112 72 

134 86 

149 126 

132 112 

119 102 

Latin America 

79 

88 

120 

140 

138 

Middle East 

1,408 

1,475 

1,444 

1,332 

1,327 

Other Eastern Hemisphere 

243 

345 

353 

338 

255 

Total 

2,240 

2,462 

2,507 

2,399 

2,294 

Natural Gas Production (million cubic feet daily) 

Gross Net 

Gross Net 

Gross Net 

Gross Net 

Gross Net 

Jnited States 

2,396 2,053 

2,669 2,281 

2,742 2,343 

2,763 2,352 

2,853 2,368 

Canada 

338 238 

327 268 

311 263 

280 237 

270 230 

Other Countries 

577 

585 

629 

552 

422 

Total 

3,311 

3,581 

3,682 

3,595 

3,545 

Refinery Runs for Mobil (including processing agreements) 

(thousands of barrels daily) 

United States 

752 

823 

907 

816 

777 

Latin America 

84 

88 

108 

117 

11.4 

Middle East 

96 

93 

112 

137 

115 

Far East and Australasia 

384 

412 

438 

361 

336 

Europe and Turkey 

648 

636 

699 

672 

615 

Africa 

96 

92 

101 

91 

88 

Total 

2,060 

2,144 

2,365 

2,194 

2,045 

Petroleum Product Sales (thousands of barrels daily) 

Gasoline 

766 

786 

823 

769 

734 

Distillates (including jet fuel) 

701 

709 

757 

776 

682 

Residual fuels 

457 

446 

560 

555 

540 

Other products 

287 

286* 

311* 

283* 

258* 

Total 

2,211 

2,227* 

2,451* 

2,383* 

2,214* 

United States 

822 

885* 

978* 

978* 

914* 

Canada 

11 

10 

9 

8 

8 

Latin America 

99 

98 

110 

106 

101 

Middle East 

29 

30 

47 

36 

34 

Far East and Australasia 

436 

431 

473 

434 

410 

Europe and Turkey 

663 

637 

680 

678 

616 

Africa 

151 

136 

154 

143 

131 

Total 

2,211 

2,227* 

2,451* 

2,383* 

2,214* 

Deep-Sea Vessel Capacity Owned and Chartered 

(thousands of deadweight tons at year end) 

10,990 

11,330 

9,355 

9,054 

8,116 

Pipeline System (including partly owned facilities/miles at year end) 

United States 

23,566 

23,491 

23,613 

23,467 

23,409 

Other Countries 

16,258 

16,692 

16,498 

17,382 

16,616 


Operating statistics include the corporation’s interest in the operations of companies owned 50% or less. 
Revised to reflect a change in the method of reporting natural gas liquids exchanges. 














































Financial Summary 

(In millions) 

1975 

1974 

1973 

Mobil Oil Corporation 

1972 1971 

Summary of Operations 

Revenues 

Sales and services 

Refined petroleum products 

$14,846.7 

$13,323.2 

$ 8,588.9 

$ 6,971.1 

$6,103.9 

Crude oil 

3,621.4 

3,552.6 

1,276.0 

1,001.6 

1,038.6 

Natural gas 

533.5 

435.1 

340.7 

286.9 

243.2 

Chemicals 

909.1 

871.0 

570.5 

470.0 

419.8 

Other products 

337.1 

322.9 

250.2 

207.4 

185.6 

Services 

372.6 

424.2 

363.8 

229.3 

251.9 

Total sales and services 

20,620.4 

18,929.0 

11,390.1 

9,166.3 

8,243.0 

Excise and state gasoline taxes 

1,514.9 

1,355.0 

1,230.0 

1,023.5 

909.0 

Interest 

94.3 

137.4 

83.2 

66.4 

76.4 

Dividends 

16.4 

19.1 

19.8 

18.4 

11.7 

Equity in earnings of certain affiliated companies 

110.7 

50.5 

32.5 

20.5 

9.0 

Total Revenues 

22,356.7 

20,491.0 

12,755.6 

10,295.1 

9,249.1 

Costs and Expenses 

Crude oil, products, materials, and operating expenses 

12,464.4 

10,881.6 

5,390.7 

4,249.9 

3,841.4 

Exploration expenses, including non-productive wells 

242.9 

189.7 

148.0 

150.0 

126.5 

Selling and general expenses 

1,433.5 

1,314.5 

1,208.6 

1,093.9 

994.7 

Depreciation, depletion, and amortization 

768.5 

570.4 

493.2 

444.3 

398.4 

Interest and debt discount expense 

216.2 

150.2 

96.9 

85.6 

81.2 

Taxes other than income taxes 

4,058.1 

3,610.1 

3,375.3 

2,894.5 

2,478.5 

Income taxes 

2,363.2 

2,727.1 

1,193.6 

802.7 

787.6 

Total Costs and Expenses 

21,546.8 

19,443.6 

11,906.3 

9,720.9 

8,708.3 

Net Income 

$ 809.9 

$ 1,047.4 

$ 849.3 

$ 574.2 

$ 540.8 

Net income per share (based on average shares outstanding) 

$ 7.95 

$ 10.28 

$ 8.34 

$ 5.65 

$ 5.33 

Cash dividends 

346.3 

325.9 

285.1 

269.3 

258.8 

Per share 

3.40 

3.20 

2.80 

2.65 

2.55 

Capital and exploration outlays 

1,449.0 

1,639.4 

1,333.7 

1,180.0 

1,037.6 

Current assets 

6,155.7 

5,827.3 

3,938.9 

3,187.8 

3,197.5 

Current liabilities 

5,233.8 

5,206.4 

3,375.0 

2,548.6 

2,203.4 

Working capital 

921.9 

620.9 

563.9 

639.2 

994.1 

Investments and long-term receivables 

2,087.7 

1,671.3 

927.8 

871.4 

766.5 

Net properties, plants, and equipment 

6,594.2 

6,311.4 

5,634.8 

4,979.5 

4,425.2 

Long-term debt 

1,834.4 

1,729.2 

1,087.3 

1,083.4 

1,134.3 

Shareholders’ equity 

6,841.0 

6,436.4 

5,714.8 

5,145.4 

4,832.0 

Per share (based on shares outstanding at end of year) 

$ 67.16 

$ 63.19 

$ 56.11 

$ 50.57 

$ 47.59 

Number of shareholders (end of year) 

229,000 

226,100 

213,700 

216,100 

223,000 

Number of shares outstanding (end of year) 

101,864,000 

101,858,000 

101,856,000 

101,739,000 

101,543,000 

Number Of employees (excluding Marcor) (end of year) 

71,300 

73,100 

73,900 

75,000 

75,300 
















































Management’s Discussion and Analysis of Summary of Operations 


1975 Compared to 1974 
General Analysis 

Worldwide earnings were down $237 million 
compared with the prior year. In 1975, inven¬ 
tory profits totaled only $75 million, compared 
with $325 million of inventory profits in 1974. 
Results for the current year include $41 million 
attributable to Mobil’s equity in the earnings 
of Marcor, compared with $7 million in 1974. 
Earnings for 1975 were reduced $81 million 
by a special write-down of offshore properties 
in the Eastern Gulf of Mexico where drilling 
results have been disappointing. 

In the United States, earnings from petro¬ 
leum operations were down $121 million, or 
42%, because of the special write-down of 
offshore properties, lower crude oil and na¬ 
tural gas production, a lower volume of prod¬ 
uct sales, and increased costs. The 1975 
domestic results also were affected by the 
loss of percentage depletion and the provi¬ 
sion for deferred taxes on timing differences 
related to intangible drilling costs. The latter 
reflects Mobil’s adoption of the Financial 
Accounting Standards Board's statement on 
accounting for income taxes by oil and gas 
producing companies. The Marketing/Trans¬ 
portation/Manufacturing Complex results, 
which were below breakeven during the first 
half of 1975, showed improvement in the sec¬ 
ond half of the year. 


Foreign petroleum earnings declined to 
$510 million, a decrease of $144 million or 
22% compared with the prior year. The de¬ 
crease was primarily caused by lower inven¬ 
tory profits offset partially by a fuller recovery 
of earlier Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) price increases. 

Earnings from worldwide chemical opera¬ 
tions declined to $89 million, a decrease of 
$17 million. The increase in phosphate and 
nitrogen sales prices was more than offset by 
a combination of lower petrochemical vol¬ 
umes and higher feedstock costs. 


Revenues 

Consolidated revenues for “sales and ser¬ 
vices” rose $1,691 million, or 9%, with most 
of the gain traceable to higher selling prices 
of refined products, crude oil, natural gas, and 
chemicals. The volume of refined product 
and crude oil sales decreased slightly from 
the prior year; the production of natural gas 
decreased 8%; chemical revenues were 
higher by 4%. Interest income at $94 million 
was down 31 % primarily due to the combina¬ 
tion of lower investment in marketable securi¬ 
ties and lower interest rates. Equity in earn¬ 
ings of certain affiliated companies rose $60 
million, or 119%. 


Quarterly Financial Data 

Net Income 


Revenues _ Income Taxes Per Share 


[In millions) 

1975 

1974 

1975 

1974 

1975 

1974 

1975 

1974 

First quarter 

$ 5,322 

$ 4,418 

$ 586 

$ 680 

$186 

$ 259 

$1.83 

$ 2.54 

Second quarter 

5,491 

5,082 

602 

657 

196 

367 

1.92 

3.61 

Third quarter 

5,667 

5,466 

608 

594 

231 

278 

2.27 

2.72 

Fourth quarter 

5,877 

5,525 

567 

796 

197 

143 

1.93 

1.41 

year 

$22,357 

$20,491 

$2,363 

$2,727 

$810 

$1,047 

$7.95 

$10.28 


Fourth quarter 1974 results include a charge of $21 million (after tax) related to the cancellation of the Paulsboro, N.J. refinery 
expansion and a provision of $24 million for retroactive Canadian tax increases. Fourth quarter 1975 results include a 
charge of $81 million (after tax) for a write-down of eight tracts in the Eastern Gulf of Mexico. 


Costs and Expenses 

“Crude oil, products, materials, and operating 
expenses" rose $1,583 million, an increase of 
15%, reflecting the continuing impact of infla¬ 
tion and a full year's impact of the prior year’s 
crude oil price increases, as well as the im¬ 
pact of crude price increases that occurred 
during 1975. Crude oil production including 
quantities received under long-term and spe¬ 
cial arrangements decreased 9%. "Explora¬ 
tion expenses, including non-productive wells" 
were higher by $53 million, or 28%, primarily 
the result of increased drilling activity in the 
United States and the North Sea. “Selling and 
general expenses” increased $119 million, or 
9%, reflecting higher costs of operation due 
to inflation. "Depreciation, depletion, and 
amortization” rose $198 million, or 35%, 
mainly due to the special write-down of eight 
tracts in the Eastern Gulf of Mexico. 

"Interest and debt discount expense ” 
were up $66 million, or 44%, due to the issu¬ 
ance of $300 million Mobil Alaska Pipeline 
debentures in February and other borrowings; 
interest rates on borrowings were lower in 
1975 than in 1974. Income taxes were lower 
by $364 million, or 13%, primarily as the re¬ 
sult of reduced foreign oil production for the 
company’s account and therefore lower tax 
payments. 
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Price Range of Common Stock 

1975 1974 


First quarter 

High 

43 y 2 

Low 

34 Vs 

High 

56y 2 

Low 

43% 

Second quarter 

48% 

37Va 

46 3 /8 

40 

Third quarter 

48 7 /a 

41 Va 

42 7 /a 

32 3 /a 

Fourth quarter 

47 7 /a 

43 7 /a 

38 Va 

30 5 /a 

The principal market for the trading of Mobil's common stock is the New York Stock Exchange. 


1974 Compared to 1973 
General Analysis 

Earnings benefited from higher domestic 
crude prices, foreign inventory profits, and a 
strong improvement in worldwide chemical 
operations. Results included Mobil’s equity in 
the earnings of Marcor, as a result of the ma¬ 
jority interest acquired in September, 1974. 
Provision was made for increases in royalty 
and income tax rates imposed by OPEC 
members. 

In the United States, earnings from petro¬ 
leum operations were up $34 million, or 13%, 
because of higher prices for crude oil and 
natural gas. Refining and marketing earnings 
were unsatisfactory, primarily because prod¬ 
uct price increases were not sufficient to re¬ 
cover sharply rising operating and purchased 
material costs. 

In overseas areas, earnings from petrole¬ 
um operations rose $96 million, or 17%. This 
was more than accounted for by inventory 
profits totaling about $325 million which had 
to be fully reinvested in the replacement of 
stocks at higher costs. The weakening of a 


number of foreign currencies in relation to the 
dollar had an unfavorable impact of $80 mil¬ 
lion on net income. 

Earnings from worldwide chemical opera¬ 
tions totaled $106 million, an increase of $70 
million. The combination of increased prices 
for chemical products, chiefly petrochemicals, 
and improved profitability in the plastics divi¬ 
sion largely accounted for the higher earnings. 


Revenues 

Consolidated revenues for sales and services 
rose $7,539 million, or 66%, with most of the 
gain traceable to higher selling prices of re¬ 
fined products, crude oil, and chemicals. Sales 
volumes of petroleum products declined both 
in the United States and in overseas areas. In¬ 
terest income at $137 million was up 65% 
mainly because of increased investment in 
marketable securities and higher interest rates. 
Equity in earnings of certain affiliated com¬ 
panies rose $18 million, or 56%. 


Costs and Expenses 

Crude oil, products, materials, and operating 
expenses rose $5,492 million, an increase of 
102%, reflecting the impact of inflation and 
the sharply rising costs of crude oil. Explora¬ 
tion expenses, including non-productive wells, 
were up $41 million, or 28%, primarily the re¬ 
sult of increased costs of non-productive wells 
in the United States and the North Sea. Selling 
and general expenses increased $106 million, 
or 9%, reflecting higher costs of operation 
due to inflation. Depreciation, depletion, and 
amortization rose $77 million, or 16%, mainly 
because of increased amortization of non¬ 
producing leasehold costs and additional in¬ 
vestment in property, plant, and equipment. 
Interest and debt discount expenses were up 
$53 million, or 55%, due to increased bor¬ 
rowings at higher interest rates. Income taxes 
were higher by $1,533 million, or 128%, with' 
most of the increase resulting from higher tax¬ 
able income as well as from higher posted 
prices and tax rates set by OPEC. 
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